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Not nationalised—Still dependent on Public Support 
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NOTIFICATION OF VACANCIES ORDER, 1952 


The engagement of persons answerin 


these advertisements must be made through a Local Office of the 


Ministry of Labour or a Scheduled Employment Agency if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 
18-59 inclusive unless he or she, or the gcc is excepted from the provisions of the Notification of 


Vacancies Order, 1952. Note: Barristers, 


licitors, Local Government Officers, who are engaged in a 


professional, administrative or executive capacity, Police Officers and Social Workers are excepted from the 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Amended Advertisement. 

EAST KENT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 
COMMITTEE require FULL-TIME Clerk 
to Ramsgate Borough Justices. Population 
36,060. Salary within the appropriate range 
laid down by the Award of the Board of 
Arbitration. Applications, stating age, quali- 
fications and experience, together with the 


names of two referees, to Clerk of the Magis- | 


trates’ Courts Committee, County Hall, 


Maidstone, by February 27, 1954. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION TOWN 
CLERK’S DEPARTMENT—Applications are 
invited from Solicitors, preferably with some 
Local Government experience, for the position 
of Assistant Solicitor at a salary, according to 
qualifications and experience, in accordance 
with Grade A.P.T. VI or Grade A.P.T. VII 
of the National Scheme of Service Conditions, 
which from April 1, 1954, will be £695 to 
£760 or £735 to £810 respectively. Candidates 
should forward particulars of age, education, 
qualifications and experience to the Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Manchester, so as to be 
received by March 6, 1954. Canvassing is 
prohibited. 








INQUIRIES 


YORKSHIRE DETECTIVE BUREAL 
(T. E. Hoyland, Ex-Detective Sergeant). 
Member of The Association of British Detec- 
tives, World Secret Service Association and 
Associated American Detective Agencies. 
DIVORCE OBSERVATIONS EN- 
QUIRIES—Civil and Criminal investigations 
anywhere. Over 1,000 Agents. Over 27 
years C.1.D. and Private Detective Experience 
at your Service. Empire House, 10, Piccadilly, 
Bradford. Tel. 25129. (After office hours, 
26823.) Established 1945 


PARKINSON & CO., East Boldon, Co 
Durham. Private and Commercial Investi- 
gators. Instructions accepted from Solicitors 
only. Tel. Boldon 7301. Available day 
and night 








— GH OF HORNSEY 


ASSISTANT SOLICITOR required for Town 
Clerk’s Department. Grades A.P.T. VII-VIII 
plus London Weighting. Further particulars 
and forms of application from Town Clerk 
Town Hall, Crouch End, N.8, to whom 
applications are to be returned by March 5, 
1954 





Coun TY OF EAST SUSSEX 
Appointment of Male Probation Officer 


THE East Sussex Combined Area Probation 
Committee invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of a whole-time Male Probation Officer to 
serve in the East Sussex Combined Probation 
Area. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
Probation Rules and the scale salary will be 
paid, subject to deductions for superannuation. 
The selected candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 23 
and 40, except in the case of serving officers, 
and must be qualified to deal with probation 
cases, matrimonial differences and other social 


| work of the Courts. 


Applications stating age, experience, educa- 
tional qualifications and present appointment, 
together with a copy of one recent testimonial 
and the names of two referees, should reach me 
within 10 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 

H. S. MARTIN, 
Secretary of the Probation Committee. 
County Hall, 
Lewes. 





Cry OF ROCHESTER 
Appointment of Town Clerk and Clerk of the 
Peace 
APPLICATIONS for the above appointment 
are invited from solicitors with local govern- 
ment experience. The salary for the appoint- 
ment of Town Clerk will be £1,550 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,750 
per annum, plus £50 per annum in respect of 

the office of Clerk of the Peace. 

The appointment will be subject to the 
conditions of service fixed by the Joint Negotia- 
ting Committee for Town Clerks and District 
Council Clerks, and will be terminable by three 
months’ notice in writing on either side. 

Particulars will be forwarded on request and 
applications, in the form described in the parti- 
culars, must reach the undersigned by 
March 13, 1954. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will 
be a disqualification. 

JOHN H. A. CRUNDELL, 
Town Clerk. 
Guildhall, 
Rochester. 
February 16, 1954. 
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Announcing 


—A NEW 
BINDER! 


To meet the 
Subscribers, we now 
* Quickbinde’ Binder, 
the most speedy and efficient 
binding in 


convenience of 
stock the 
which is 
form of semi - 
permanent style that we have yet 
seen. Of pleasant appearance 
leathercloth) and hard- 
wearing qualities, combining the 
principles of the strength of a 
permanent binding with the adapt- 
ability of a loose-leaf system, the 
*Quickbinde’ is ideal in every way 
for the Subscriber 
have his 


(green 


wishing to 
volume in a_ near- 
permanent form. We do not 
recommend the Binder for Sub- 
scribers their 
copies each week—the ‘ Quick- 
binde ’ is intended for a complete 
volume of 52 issues—to be used 
for an interim period before the 


volume is permanently bound. 


wishing to file 


Order your * Quickbinde’ from : 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 

Little London, Chichester, Sussex 

Price 13s. 6d., plus Is. postage 
and packing 


Available for both J.P. News- 
paper and J.P. Reports 
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NOTES of the 


Suspension of Goods Vehicle Licences 


Fines are not always the most effective way of preventing the 
repetition of offences, especially if it appears that it pays the 
offender to offend again in spite of having to pay fines. 
Sometimes a forfeiture or disqualification proves a greater 
deterrent. 

The Scotsman reports a case in which a warning was issued by 
the Licensing Authority for Goods Vehicles at Aberdeen, when 
the ““C”’ licences of two firms of fish merchants were suspended. 


The power to suspend is derived from the Road and Rail 
Traffic Act, 1933, s. 13, which provides that a licence may 
be revoked or suspended on the ground that any of the 
conditions of the licence have not been complied with. This 
must not be done, however, unless the authority is satisfied, 
after holding a public inquiry if the licence holder requests him 
to do so, that owing to the frequency of the breach of con- 
ditions of the licence, or to the breach having been committed 
wilfully, or to the danger to the public involved in the breach, 
the licence should be revoked or suspended. The licence of one 
holder, who operated a number of vehicles, was suspended for a 
fortnight, and that of another, who also operated a number of 
vehicles, for a month. Mr. Robertson, the Licensing Authority, 
said these two firms had been repeatedly prosecuted. Various 
Sheriff Courts had inflicted fines which had been apparently 
of no financial concern, as the maximum penalty for failing to 
keep drivers’ records was only £20. As to records of drivers’ 
hours, enforcement officers had had difficulty in getting them, 
and when produced they were found to be fictitious. Having 
criticized the methods of the two firms, the licensing authority 
said he was glad to have received undertakings from the firms 
that everything was now changed, because it was most important 
in these days of mounting road accidents that drivers should be 
protected against exploitation by unscrupulous persons. A 
sleepy driver was as much a danger on the road as one under the 
influence of drink. Finally, he warned both operators that if 
there was not an improvement in their attitude to the law he 
would have no hesitation in revoking the licences entirely. 


Increase in Drunkenness 

The Chief Constable of Inverness, in his annual report, notes 
an increase in crime in the Burgh, and states that the number of 
offences arising from drunkenness was 310, an increase of 
118 on the previous year. Twenty-three persons were convicted 
of being under the influence of drink while in charge of motor 
vehicles, an increase of sixteen, while the increase in convictions 
for being drunk and incapable was 102. Most of these offenders 
were not residents in the Burgh. 

Drunkenness may seem a somewhat trivial offence in itself, 
unless oft-repeated, but, as the Inverness report shows, it often 


WEEK 


leads to crime. Moreover, drunkenness is often the cause of 
much misery in the home. Here is what the Chief Constable of 
Sheffield said when presenting his annual report, which records 
an increase in cases of drunkenness of twenty-five per cent. on 
the previous year. 

“It is distressing to be in the police information room at 
night. A little child rings up ‘* Please send the police, daddy is 
knocking mummy about.’ Or a woman says * My husband has 
come home drunk and is knocking me about.’ This is a common 
happening.” 

There was concern that already this year there had been three 
more convictions with eighteen cases pending regarding the 
buying of drink for persons under eighteen, compared with a 
total of twenty-eight cases last year. The Chief Constable 
appealed to licensees to co-operate in the observance of the law 
and to exercise greater supervision. 


Matrimonial Cruelty 

Reported decisions show that there are differences of opinion, 
even in the superior courts, as to what constitutes such cruelty 
as entitles a spouse to relief. In particular the question of inten- 
tion or, as it is sometimes put, of the conduct being aimed at the 


complainant, has given rise to considerable discussion. Every 
case that can throw light on these difficult questions demands 
the attention of magistrates, clerks, and practitioners. 

What is perhaps a novel point on the subject of cruelty was 
considered by the Court of Appeal in Daniell v. Daniell, 
The Times February 2. The learned Commissioner had granted a 
decree to the wife on the ground of cruelty, the alleged cruelty 
consisting of the husband’s ill treatment of his own children by a 
former wife. The petitioner alleged that the beating of the 
children had been intended to annoy her and to cause her worry. 

In the course of his judgment, Singleton, L.J., while not saying 
that the beatings in question were proper, observed that the wife 
did not see the beatings, nor did she see any signs of them on the 
children, and he said that he could not see on the evidence 
cruelty against the children’s stepmother had been proved by 
reason of the beatings. It was not shown that there was any 
intention on the part of the respondent to be cruel to the 
children’s stepmother. The Lord Justice added that in saying 
this he went no further than the present case. 

The appeal was allowed and a re-trial ordered, apparently on 
other issues of alleged cruelty. 

As will be remembered, persistent cruelty by a husband to his 
wife’s children is a ground upon which she may obtain an order 
from a magistrates’ court. Similarly, he may obtain relief on the 
ground of her cruelty to his children. That, however, does not 
bring in cruelty to the complainant’s step-children. It has 
often been suggested that cruelty to the wife’s own children, 
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especially in her presence, might constitute what is conveniently 
termed mental cruelty to her, but we have not hitherto heard the 


point discussed in relation to her step-children. 


Obtaining a Passport 

Passports being important documents, it might be supposed 
that all possible care would be taken to prevent them from 
being obtained by fraud. It is admittedly impossible to devise 
practicable methods of absolute security against forgery, and 
the question is one of what can reasonably be done. 


At the London Sessions recently, the learned chairman com- 
mented on the present practice, and expressed the opinion that 
there should be a strict inquiry. Counsel for the prosecution in 
a case involving charges of obtaining passports by fraud, said 
the case revealed a frightening state of affairs. The accused man 
was said to have obtained passports in false names on two oc- 
casions, and in each to have presented documents purporting 
to be signed by clergymen as vouching for his application. 
The signature was in one case prefaced by “* Rev.” The address 
of the supposed clergyman was a shop, and there was no such 
person in the Clergy List. It was suggested that reference to 
Crockford and the Post Office Directory would have disclosed 
the fraud at once. In another application form the signature of 
a supposed clergyman was obviously in the same handwriting 
as that of the applicant 

A newspaper report attributes to an official a statement that 
there would be an inquiry, and that steps were taken to check 
applications, but that there was not time to verify the qualifica- 
tions of all the persons who signed passport documents. That 
is perfectly true, without doubt, and it is impossible to make it 
certain that no fraudulent application will ever succeed. What is 
rather surprising is that it looks as if such documents must some- 
times be passed by officials who do not perceive an obvious case for 
suspicion that should lead to investigation. Clergymen are educa- 
ted men, and they do not sign themselves with the prefix “* Rev.” 
That should be known to everyone who is trusted to deal with 
applications, and such a signature might be expected to send 
an official to books of reference at once. There may be an 
explanation, but it is not obvious, and an explanation would be 


welcome 


Hot Water 

A grocer recently got himself into hot water for not providing 
a sufficient supply of it for his staff. The case is referred to in 
the current issue of The Inspector, where it is stated that the man 
and his wife were both fined. It was alleged that there was a 
gas ring with kettle available, and that there was also a copper 
which could be used for washing, but when the inspector visited 
the shop he found a ham boiling in the copper. Matters were 
put right immediately. 

The requirement that there should be proper facilities for 
frequent washing of hands is not a piece of grandmotherly 
legislation, but a bit of sensible, wholesome food law. Our 
methods of handling food used to be regarded with amazement 
and disgust by visitors who came from countries where they were 
more particular about cleanliness in this respect. We have steadily 
improved, and we must keep to the highest standards. It does 
not require much imagination to see how easily disease may be 
spread by carelessness in attending to clean hands when handling 
food that may become infected, and even start a local epidemic. 


The prosecution was no doubt brought under s. 13 (1) (i) 
of the Drugs Act, 1938, which deals with the 
provisions as to rooms, where food intended for sale is 
prepared or stored, and requires that “there shall be pro- 
within reasonable distance of the room suitable 


Food and 


vided in or 
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washing basins and a sufficient supply of soap, clean towels 
and clean water, both hot and cold, for the use of persons 
employed in the room.”’ *“* Room ” includes a shop. 


North Riding Probation Report 


Mr. Frank L. G. Sendall, principal probation officer for the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, devotes much of his annual report 
for 1953 to questions concerning juveniles. This is not unnatural, 
because public interest is much concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency and probation is used more freely in the case of juveniles 
than in the case of adults, but we should have expected to find a 
little more about other aspects of the work, including matrimonial 
conciliation, which in most areas occupies much time and 
attention. These reports also deal as a rule with various kinds 
of after-care. 

Under the general term “ thieving’’ Mr. Sendall groups 
offences of larceny, breaking and entering, receiving, fraud and 
forgery, and says that this has for the past nine years accounted 
for half of all juvenile offences. He goes on: 

“The number of boys who were thieves at eight years of 
age make it hard to believe that below that age (when in the 
eyes of the law they are incapable of distinguishing right from 
wrong) criminal behaviour was not already well established. 
Obviously home training had been most grievously neglected.” 


It is suggested that in some instances, where children have 
physical, mental or spiritual troubles, much more could be done 
if parents would seek the aid available from school doctors, 
nurses or clinics. The courts and the probation officers generally 
come into action after offences have been committed. We notice, 
however, that many reports nowadays contain evidence that 
parents do recognize that probation officers are social workers 
who may be consulted without waiting until matters have come 
to a head by the commission of offences. 

A disquieting feature of the present day is the prevalence of 
sexual offences, which are either more numerous than they used 
to be or receive greater publicity. Even juveniles come into the 
picture, not always as victims, but sometimes as offenders. The 
North Riding Report contains the following paragraph : 

** Sex offences increased in 1953 because of a gang of boys and 
girls of school age in one town probably becoming tainted by 
evil talk from a few who had left school. Such an outbreak 
again is unlikely in that town because of the steps taken by those 
concerned in the welfare of school children.” 


Bull Racing 

A correspondent asks us for information about a form of sport, 
described as the racing of bulls, which he understands was 
practised at Spitalfields and Bethnal Green about the beginning 
of last century. Bull “ baiting *’ was made illegal in the metro- 
politan police district in 1839, but this was, at least primarily, the 
normal baiting by dogs of a tethered bull. The Town Police Clauses 
Act, 1847, made it an offence (where that Act was put in force) to 
** drive furiously any cattle’, in any street and defined “‘cattle”’ to 
include horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, and swine—note the 
word “include”: other sections of the Act make it plain that 
the word also included cattle in the ordinary sense of bovines. 
The “ Clauses” in the Act of 1847 were based upon special 
Acts passed in the previous half century for particular areas, 
and some of these may have been intended to prevent the sport 
in question from being practised in the streets of what nowadays 
would be called an urban area, or the promoters of the local 
Acts may have been concerned with something different. Whether 
“driving (cattle) furiously ** was meant to refer to bovines, 
it would be difficult to discover now, and the prohibition may 
have been directed to normal commercial uses of the animals, 
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not to sport. Johnson's England, by A. S. Turberville, Oxford 
University Press, 1933, says that: ‘* Bull racing was popular : 
when cattle were used for draught, trials of speed naturally grew 
therefrom ; any bull, bullock, or cow might be entered, and the 
race often took place in the street. That at Lyndhurst was cele- 
brated ; it was run over a two mile course, and in heats.” A 
mention of 1840 in the paragraph next above on the same page of 
-this book (which deals with bull baiting) suggests that these races 
were not only popular in Johnson’s lifetime but for some years 
afterwards. If they were run at Lyndhurst, why not at Bethnal 
Green, which was still comparatively rural? Perhaps some of 
our readers in East London may have come across local records 
on the subject. 

We were, by the way, sceptical at first about the reference to 
bulls, in the quotation above from the book by Mr. Turberville. 
Bulls can hardly have been draught animals, and races by them 
along a road sound improbably dangerous. We supposed, 
therefore, that the author (who also mentions bullocks, which 
are more agile than the adult beast) was perhaps thinking of 
oxen or of cows, which on the Continent are commonly har- 
nessed to the plough or the farm cart, when past milking, and 
can at least move faster than an ox. But we have been reminded 
that for the Provencal course (which is quite different from the 
Spanish bull-fight) bulls are sometimes rounded up in the 
Camargue and driven at a gallop through the streets of Arles 
or Nimes to the arena, by a force of men, women, and children, 
mounted on horseback and armed with goads, thus keeping the 
beasts in the middle of the road, and away from the cheering 
crowd along the footway. There is thus no inherent impos- 
sibility about bull racing in the streets. Extracts lately broadcast 
from Mr. Cottrell’s book, The Bull of Minos, have reminded 
listeners of what may have been the reality behind the legendary 
sacrifice of Athenian youths and maidens to the Minotaur, 
namely a sport of “ bull jumping’ by young men and young 
women, depicted in the paintings found in Crete by Sir Arthur 
Evans, of which we spoke at p. 78, ante. This could well have 
been similar to the sport of plucking ribbons from the forelock 
of a charging bull as practised today in the South of France, 
and, if this has endured for some three thousand years, it is 
perhaps not wholly fanciful to suggest that the bull racing of 
Spitalfields or Lyndhurst was a northerly and rustic cousin. 


Children’s Services Statistics 1952/53 


This return, which is published jointly by the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants and the Society of 
County Treasurers, gives useful information about the costs of 
the services administered by county and county borough councils 
under the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, and the 


Children Act, 1948. Commencing with the basic statistics of 
area, population and product of Id. rate, number of children 
in care (divided between those boarded out, in homes provided 
by the local authority, and otherwise accommodated), number 
in care per 1,000 population, and number in care per 1,000 
population under 18, the return goes on to analyze expenditure 
per 1,000 population over the various services, which include 
residential homes and nurseries, hostels, approved schools and 
remand homes ; and in further tables to give average costs per 
child week for homes (divided into those housing up to twelve 
children, those exceeding twelve and up to thirty, and those 
over thirty) and for residential nurseries. 


The following total figures are taken from the returns : 
Totals and Averages for all Authorities 1951-52 1952-53 
Total rate borne expenditure—amount.. £7,504,452 £7,929,602 
Total rate borne expenditure—trate equi- 
valent 


5‘Sld. 5°73d. 
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1951-52 
£171 IIs. 


1952-53 
£180 10s. 


Total rate borne expenditure—per 1,000 
population * * 

Total rate and grant borne expenditure- 
per 1,000 population 

Expenditure met from government grant— 
per 1,000 population 

Number of children 
authorities es . 

Number of children in care per 1,000 
population under 18 


£309 16s. £330 14s. 


£138 Ss. £150 45, 
in care of local 
62,846 64,682 
not 
available 56 
On the whole this is an admirable publication, but nevertheless 
we think it capable of improvement in certain directions. For 
example—and to take a minor point first—for some undisclosed 
reason the compilers have thought fit to distinguish from the 
English counties those other counties on the west side of Offa’s 
Dyke, but not to so distinguish the county boroughs: the reader 
can thus be misled into thinking the summary heading ** Wales” 
refers to the whole of that country instead of to part of it. 


In considering the usefulness of the return as a guide to the 
economy seeker we confess that we do not greatly like the 
method of giving for each authority only one average figure for 
all homes of the appropriate size ranges. Averages often con- 
ceal more than they reveal and we would like, if practicable, 
to see the method of presentation altered to that of the pre- 
war Ministry of Health costing returns which gave separate 
figures for each home. 


Blindness in the Colonies 


Three years ago, the British Empire Society for the blind was 
formed to mobilize all the available resources of Government and 
philanthropy in a sustained effort against the formidable problem 
of blindness in the British Colonies. There was evidence that 
upwards of a million people in these parts of the world were 
blind ; millions more had painful and incapacitating eye disease, 
specialized medical and welfare facilities were gravely inadequate. 
It was believed that three-quarters of this blindness was pre- 
ventable, and that great numbers of blind people could be 
rescued from inert dependency and restored to productive life. 
Thus, with the support of the Colonial Office, Colonial Govern- 
ments, and the Royal National Institute for the Blind, the society 
launched extensive social welfare movements in twenty-six 
territories in order to lay the foundation of a permanent system 
of blind welfare. In three years, educational provision for blind 
children has been more than doubled, and soon every large 
Colony will have at least one training centre for the blind. The 
report of the society for last year described the beginning 
of this scheme in West Africa and Aden. Surveys are now in 
progress in East Africa and West Africa. 


The society has published a pamphlet Guard your eyes, 
which is widely distributed throughout the Colonies, and 
describes how ordinary people can protect their and their 
children’s eyes. It is clear that whatever is done to save sight, 
there will, for generations to come, be great numbers of people 
in the Colonies who are irrevocably blind. At present, all but a 
few hundred live as beggers and family dependants. Millions of 
pounds each year are spent on providing them with the basic 
necessities of food, clothing and shelter. Many of them are young 
people who, with training, could play an active part in the pro- 
ductive life of the communities. The work of education and 
training, which the Society and its associated organizations are 
now promoting, is not just a humanitarian gesture; it is a 
real contribution to the production and well-being of the 
Colonies and deserves every support. The quality of the work 
depends, to a considerable extent, on the adequacy of the train- 
ing given to the teachers, craft instructors and welfare workers, 
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who will staff the new institutions for the blind. It is explained in 
the report that the emphasis must be on recruiting and training 
residents of the Colonies. Selected students are coming for 
training to the United Kingdom, where the College of teachers 


of the blind, in consultation with the Society, has prescribed three 
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special courses. The work which is being done is only made 
possible by the partnership of official and voluntary bodies. 
As was said by the president of the society (Lord Halifax) 
“* Care of the blind is not just an official matter ; it is the concern 
of everyone who can see.” 


LOSS OF THE RIGHT TO APPEAL TO QUARTER 
SESSIONS 


BY APPLICATION FOR CASE 


TO BE STATED 


It is reasonable that where the law provides two possible 
methods by which a person may appeal from a court’s decision 
he must decide which method he will choose, and must not 
be allowed to exercise both rights. Thus it is provided by 
s. 87 (4) of the Magistrates’ Courts Act, 1952, as follows : 
‘on the making of an application under this section in respect 
of a decision any right of the applicant to appeal against the 
decision to a court of quarter session shall cease.” The applica- 
tion referred to is an application under s. 87 (1) to state a case 
for the opinion of the High Court on a question of law or 
jurisdiction 

The wording of s. 87 (4) appears to be plain beyond doubt, 
and to mean that once such an application has been made there 
can be no subsequent appeal against the decision in question to 
quarter If the subsection has to be so interpreted, 
however, it may well involve considerable hardship to a would-be 
appellant, hardship which might amount to an injustice. There 
are two sets of circumstances in which this can arise. In the 
first case the appellant may think that a point of law is involved 
and may apply for a case to be stated. Within fourteen days 
from the date of the decision he may be advised by counsel that 
there is in counsel’s view no point of law, but there is a matter 
which might well be the subject of an appeal to quarter sessions. 
Acting on this advice the appellant may notify the clerk of the 
magistrates’ court that he does not wish to proceed with his 
application under s. 87. Does this revive the right of appeal 
to quarter sessions, and can the would-be appellant, being still 
within the prescribed fourteen days, serve notices of appeal 
under s. 84 (1) of the 1952 Act ? 

The second case is that in which the appellant receives from 
the justices under s. 87 (5) a refusal to state a case, on the 
ground that in their view no point of law is involved. Here 
again counsel, on consideration of the matter, may advise that 
the magistrates are probably correct and that the better way 
to test their decision is by appeal to quarter sessions. What 


is the would-be appellant’s position ? 


sessions. 


We start our consideration of this interesting problem by 
going back to s. 14 of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1857, from 
which s. 87 (4) of the 1952 Act is derived. The wording there 
was as follows: ‘“* Any person who shall appeal under the 
provisions of this Act against any determination of a justice 
or justices of the peace, from which he is by law entitled to 
appeal to the quarter sessions, shall be taken to have abandoned 
such last-mentioned right of appeal, finally and conclusively, 
and to all intents and purposes.” 

We can find no decision which helps us in our consideration 
of the matter. The question under s. 14 seems to have been 
more open to discussion than under s. 87 (4). At what stage 
was a person to be said to have appealed? If we accept that 
the object of the section was to prevent a person appealing to 


two different tribunals by seeking first the decision of one and 
then that of the other it would be reasonable to say that “a 
person who shall appeal” meant “‘a person whose appeal is 
heard.” But if we remember the position that obtained before 
the coming into force of s. 36 (4) of the Criminal Justice Act, 
1948, we realize that the absolute requirement that notice of 
appeal to quarter sessions be given within fourteen days of the 
date of the decision appealed against precluded the possibility 
of any appeal to quarter sessions after the hearing of an appeal 
by case stated. But this does not exclude another interpretation 
of the words “* who shall appeal’? which could have avoided 
the loss of the right to appeal to quarter sessions in certain 
circumstances. If we say “* who shall appeal *’ meant “* who shall 
proceed with an appeal” we allow, even before the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, for the appellant who was advised within 
fourteen days of the magistrates’ court’s decision that his 
application to state a case was misconceived. Had the question 
arisen we think it likely that this interpretation would have 
been accepted by the High Court. Moreover, as quarter 
sessions now have power to extend the period within which 
notice of appeal must be served, a would-be appellant has an 
opportunity of seeking to appeal to quarter sessions even if the 
advice against continuing with his application to state a case, 
is given more than fourteen days after the decision against 
which he wishes to appeal. 

We do feel, however, that the wording of s. 87 (4) of the 1952 
Act creates a difficulty. If it were an entirely new provision it 
would be difficult to argue that the words had any meaning 
other than that the appellant must make up his mind once and 
for all whether he wishes to appeal to quarter sessions or to 
apply for a case to be stated, and that if he chooses the latter 
course and does so apply he cannot subsequently revive his 
right to appeal to quarter sessions. 


Is it possible to argue, however, that as the 1952 Act is one 
to consolidate with corrections and improvements the previously 
existing law it is unlikely that it would include a provision 
reducing a previously existing right of appeal, and that in con- 
struing s. 87 (4) one is entitled to look back to s. 14 of the 
Act of 1857? If this is a proper line of argument we feel that 
a case can be made for allowing, in the case of an application 
under s. 87 (4) which is not proceeded with, a revival of the 
right to appeal to quarter sessions subject, of course, to their 
discretion under s. 84 (3) if the fourteen day period has expired. 
We can see no logical ground for preventing such a revival, 
because as we see it what is sought to be prevented is an effective 
appeal to two different tribunals. 

It will be interesting to see whether the matter is ever tested. 
This could happen if an appellant who had abandoned an 
application under s. 87 (4) sought to appeal thereafter to quarter 
sessions and was informed that he could not do so because his 
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right so to appeal had ceased by virtue of that subsection. The 
matter could then be taken to the High Court on an application for 
an order of mandamus directing quarter sessions to hear his appeal. 

As we have indicated, we have a very open mind on the 
point. If we had, as a clerk to justices, to decide whether to 
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accept a notice of appeal to quarter sessions tendered in such 
circumstances our inclination would be to accept the notice, 
de bene esse, and to leave quarter sessions to say, subject to 
any ruling of the High Court, whether they had jurisdiction to 
entertain the appeal. 


LOITERING IN SIDE-PASSAGES 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


It is proposed in this article to consider whether a person who 
admits his felonious intentions can be charged with any offence 
if he is found in the outdoor side-passage or back-passage of a 
dwelling-house. The passage meant is, of course, that which 
in most houses is intended for the use of tradesmen and leads 
from the street to the kitchen-door and to the back yard or 
garden. The facts assumed are that Mendip, a vagrant man, is 
found at 11 p.m. in such a passage, outside the dwelling-house 
but on the private land belonging to it, and he freely admits 
that he intended to break into that house in order to steal. 
He has done nothing, beyond opening the gate which is near the 
street-entrance of the passage and going along the passage, to 
attempt to break into the house, and is not in possession of 
any house-breaking implements. 

First, can he be charged with any offence under the Larceny 
Act, 1916? Clearly he has not been found “in” a building 
by night with intent to commit a felony, contrary to s. 28 (4) 
(R. v. Parkin [1949] 2 All E.R. 651; 113 J.P. 509). Has he 


attempted to break into the dwelling-house itself by opening 
the gate and entering the passage, though the house itself 


, 


remains inviolate ? The meaning of “ attempt” is discussed in 
R. v. Robinson (1915) 79 J.P. 303, where, quoting an earlier 
case, it was said that acts remotely leading to the commission 
of the offence are not to be considered as attempts to commit 
it but acts immediately connected with it are. A very recent 
case on attempts is R. v. Miskell (ante, p. 17), before Hilbery, 
Sellers and Barry, JJ., sitting as the Courts-Martial Appeals 
Court. The defendant had met a boy and had promised him 
money if he would meet him the next day for the purposes of 
committing indecency. The boy kept the appointment next 
day, and the defendant was thereupon arrested. It was held 
that a direction that his acts could amount in law to an attempt 
to procure the commission of an act of gross indecency was 
correct. In R. v. Carey (ante, p. 1), however, a conviction 
for attempting to steal was quashed, the facts being that the 
accused had broken the skylight of a house but had not gone 
into it and had run away. It was said that he still had a “ locus 
poenitentiae ” before anything was actually stolen, but that he 
could, no doubt have been convicted of attempted housebreaking. 


It is submitted, not without doubt, that the action of Mendip 
in opening the gate and entering the passage, coupled with his 
admission of an intention to break into that particular house, 
can be said to be so immediately connected with the commission 
of the offence of burglary as to justify a charge of attempted 
burglary. 

Suppose, however, that the facts are less favourable to the 
prosecution, e.g., that there was no gate to be opened (or it was 
already open) and Mendip, on being found in the passage. 
merely said, “I was going to look at the back of this house 
and the other houses in the street to see if any one of them 
looked safe for breaking into. I was going to break in some- 
where.”” Here, the only overt act is entering the passage for 
the purposes of reconnaissance and no intention has yet been 
formed to break into any particular house or indeed into any 


house in that street. A charge of “ attempting to break and 
enter into dwelling-houses in X Street with intent to commit 
felony *’ would certainly be an unusual one, though it is none 
the worse for merely being unusual and r. 6 of the Indictment 
Rules, 1915, declares it to be unnecessary to name the person 
to whom property belongs. However, it is clearly doubtful 
if merely entering on private property to reconnoitre is sufficient to 
show an attempt. In view of this doubt it is necessary to consider 
whether the police would be wiser to charge an offence under 
some other statute. It is true that s. 41 (3) of the Larceny Act, 
1916, gives a power to arrest persons found in the circumstances 
mentioned above but, as Stone points out (85th edn., p. 1468), 
it seems that a person so arrested can only be bound-over 
unless a specific charge can be framed. 

One limb of s. 4 of the Vagrancy Act, 1824, reads : 

““ Every person being found in or upon any dwelling-house, 
warehouse, coach-house, stable, or outhouse, or in any inclosed 
yard, garden, or area for any unlawful purpose (shall be guilty 
of an offence).” 

This offence is commonly called “ being found on inclosed 
premises” but those words do not in fact appear in s. 4 and 
it is suggested that a charge which did not follow the words 
of the statute but merely referred to “ inclosed premises ” 


would be bad. 


It is plain that Mendip is not “ in or upon ™ a dwelling-house 
when he is in the passage outside it (R. v. Parkin (1949) 113 
J.P. 509). Nor is he in or upon any other of the types of building 
mentioned. One must therefore consider whether a side-passage 
can be an inclosed yard, garden or area. The word “ inclosed ” 
governs all three types of place (Knott v. Blackburn [1944] 1 
All E.R. 116; 108 J.P. 19). In that case it was held that railway 
sidings were not an “area” and Lord Caldecote, C.J., said 
that “‘ area *’ means that part of the basement of a house which 
is open to the air. MacNaghten, J., agreed that “area” included 
such a place but thought that the term might also cover small 
pieces of inclosed ground in connexion with water works and 
electricity works. Tucker, J., reserved consideration whether an 
area must always be an excavated piece of Jand. While it 
could not be said that this case shows that a side- or back- 
passage can never be an “area,” it is certainly a big obstacle 
to any argument that such a passage is an inclosed area. 

It is submitted on the plain meaning of words that such a 
passage is also not a garden. By a stretch or imagination it 
could be argued that a passage connecting the front garden 
with the back garden was itself part of the garden, but it is 
doubtful if any court would stretch its imagination so far in 
construing a criminal statute. 

This leaves the question whether such a passage is an “ in- 
closed yard.” The first matter for consideration is whether it 
is inclosed ; thus, if there is no gate between the street and 
the end of the passage it could be argued that it is not. Pro- 
bably each case would have to depend on its facts. In Knott 
v. Blackburn, supra, the railway sidings were said not to be 
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inclosed but that decision is of little help here in view of the 
difference between them and a side-passage. Turning to the 
term “ yard ” there are one or two cases in the books in which 
this word has been considered but they are of no help here. 
(They are cited in the Supplement to Stroud’s Judicial Dic- 
tionary). One must therefore consider the normal meaning of 
the word. It is submitted that in houses where there is a back 
yard or front yard, the householder would regard such yard 
as a distinct place from the side-passage, e.g., take the question 
which must often be asked in such homes: “ Shall I leave my 
bicycle in the yard or the passage?” In Knott v. Blackburn, 
supra, the court seemed to suggest that the word “area” in 
s. 4 of the Vagrancy Act should be construed in the sense in 
which it was used in 1824. It is not known what precise mean- 
ing the term “ yard” bore then but in s. 3 of the same Act 
there is a reference to “ public place, street, highway, court or 
passage,” which suggests that a passage might be contrasted 
with a yard. On the other hand, of course, s. 3 refers to public 
courts and passages and s. 4 to private inclosed yards. In 
s. 64 of the Lighting of Towns (Ireland) Act, 1828, it is declared 
to be an offence if a person suffers muck to flow from “ any 
tan yard or other yard or premises in or upon the streets, squares, 
lanes and passages,” so that there is again a contrast between 
private yards and public passages. A recent instance contrasting 
private yards with private passages is found in s. 56 (1) of the 
Public Health Act, 1936, where there is a reference to “ any 
court or yard appurtenant to, or any passage giving access to, 
and later words show that the reference is to private 
The term “ passage,’ which is not in s. 4 of the 
Vagrancy Act, was considered in Oakley v. Merthyr Tydfil 
Corporation (1922) 86 J.P. 1, in respect of its use in s. 10 of 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892 (where it is used along with 
the word “ court”) but it does not seem that that decision is 
relevant here. While, therefore, it is not suggested that any 
of the matters mentioned above is conclusive, it does appear 
that there is room for much doubt whether a side- or back- 
passage is an inclosed yard under s. 4 of the Vagrancy Act, 
1824 


Another limb of s. 4 of that Act, as amended, makes it an 
offence if, with intent to commit a felony, a suspected person 
or reputed thief loiters in or frequents “ . any river, canal, 
or navigable stream, dock, or basin or any quay, wharf, or 
warehouse near or adjoining thereto, or any street, highway, or 
avenue leading thereto, or any place of public resort, or any 
avenue leading thereto, or any street, or any highway, or any 
place adjacent to a street or highway 


a house ” 
property 
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Before Mendip can be charged under this limb, it must be 
shown that he is a suspected person or reputed thief and that 
he has frequented, or loitered in one of the places mentioned 
with the object of effecting his felonious purpose. If he can 
be shown to be a suspected person, in some cases he may have 
frequented or loitered in a street before entering the side-passages 
of any houses, so he could perhaps be charged with frequenting or 
loitering in a street. Assuming, however, that he has entered 
the passage over private ground at the back of the house, one 
must consider whether the passage is “a place adjacent to 
a street.” This term was discussed in M’Intyre v. Morton 
(1912) 49 Sc. L.R. 781, where the High Court of Justiciary 
directed the conviction of a man who had loitered in the entrance 
hall of a hotel and had gone up its main staircase and into other 
rooms; the hall had entrances to the public street and to a 
railway station. This hall was clearly a much more public place 
than the side-passage of a private house is, but it is submitted 
that a place adjacent to a street need not be a public place. 
The section refers to other forms of property to which the 
public are not admitted, e.g., docks, wharves and warehouses 
and, anyhow, places which are public are already covered by 
the express reference to places of public resort. A metropolitan 
magistrate has, however, held that a milk bar in the Strand, 
which any person could enter straight off the pavement without 
opening any door, was not a place adjacent to a highway (1938 
Jo. Crim. L. 349) and another metropolitan magistrate has held 
that a top floor of a building was not such a place (1939 Jo. 
Crim. L. 177). 

If the view advanced that a private side-passage of a dwelling- 
house communicating with a street is a place adjacent to the 
street, is correct and Mendip can be shown to be otherwise 
within this limb of s. 4 of the Vagrancy Act, he can, it is sub- 
mitted, be convicted. In discussing the phrase “ place adjacent 
to a street,’ the Lord Justice-General in M’JIntyre v. Morton, 
supra, said that the defendant needed to be “* somewhere very 
near to the street”. ‘* Adjacent,” in a quite different context, 
was said to be a word to which no precise and uniform meaning 
is attached by ordinary usage and what degree of proximity 
would justify the application of the word is entirely a question 
of circumstances (Wellington v. Lower Hutt [1904] A.C. 773). 

If Mendip is subject to the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, 
he could also be charged under s. 7 (3) of that Act, but it is 
little used now. The Act is discussed in Archbold’s Criminal 
Pleading, Evidence and Practice, 32nd edn., pp. 1490-93. 
Mendip could also, it is suggested, be bound-over to be of 
good behaviour even if no charge was preferred. G.S.W. 


IN NEED OF CARE 


By PHILIP J. CONRAD, F.C. 


Another function reserved to county district councils by 
virtue of Part IV of the National Assistance Act, 1948, is con- 
tained in s. 47 of that Act and relates to the removal to suitable 
premises of persons in need of care and attention. 

At p. 743 ante, it was pointed out, in the course of a dis- 
cussion of the place of district councils in the welfare state, 
that the functions of the district medical officer of health here- 
under are closely connected with county health and welfare 
work and, in this particular instance, the link of the county/ 
district doctor is of great importance in practice. These comments 
deserve to be borne in mind in considering what follows. 

The section underwent some amendment with the passing 
of the National Assistance (Amendment) Act, 1951, which 
was exclusively devoted to a modification of the procedure 


L.S., D.P.A.(Lond.), D.M.A. 


to be observed where the element of urgency warranted, but, 
in its original form, it came into operation on July 5, 1948, and 
replaced the powers which a number of local authorities then 
possessed under local Acts to remove certain persons from 
insanitary conditions. 

The local authorities for the purposes of the section are the 
councils of county boroughs and county districts and, in London, 
the sanitary authorities. 

Ministry of Health Circular 87/48, in offering guidance on 
those functions arising from the Act of 1948 which were to fall 
within the sphere of local government, referred to the provisions 
of s. 47 in paras. 82-85. 

Dealing, first, with this section which held the field alone 
until 1951, it provides that in the case of persons who—{a) are 
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suffering from grave chronic disease or, being aged, infirm or 
physically incapacitated, are living in insanitary conditions, and 
(b) are unable to devote to themselves, and are not receiving 
from other persons, proper care and attention—the district 
medical officer of health can certify in writing to his council 
that he is satisfied after thorough inquiry and consideration 
that in the interests of any such person or for preventing injury 
to the health of, or serious nuisance to, other persons, it is 
necessary to remove such person from the premises in which he 
is residing. Although only one of these grounds need exist to 
justify the certificate, it is probable that one may lead to another, 
as in the case of a resident of a semi-detached cottage who lives 
in squalor through inability to look after himself properly and 
thereby jeopardizes the standards of cleanliness maintained by 
his immediate neighbours. The details can safely be left to the 
imagination. 

On the receipt of the appropriate certificate from their medical 
officer, the local authority may apply to the court of summary 
jurisdiction for an order authorizing him or some other officer 
of the authority to remove the person in question to a suitable 
hospital or other place, such as residential accommodation 
provided under the Act, in or within a convenient distance of 
the council’s area for the purpose of the detention and main- 
tenance of the patient (as that person would then be) therein. 
Detention implies the use of any reasonable force that may 
prove necessary. 

Before the application is heard, there are two formalities 
with which the local authority must comply. First, by virtue 
of the proviso to subs. (3), the court cannot make an order 
unless either the person managing the premises to which the 
prospective patient is to be conveyed has been heard in the 
proceedings or seven clear days’ notice has been given to him 
of the intended application and of the time and place at which 
it is proposed to be made. Preferably, the procedure of serving 
the notice should be followed but, in any event, the case will 
have been the subject of prior consultation between the district 
medical officer of health and the hospital authorities, or the 
county welfare officer in the case of Part III accommodation. 
It would be of little use instituting proceedings unless the 
applicant authority were assured of the reception of the pro- 
spective patient at the premises envisaged. Secondly, no 
application can be entertained unless a similar “ seven days’ 
notice”’ to that mentioned above, has been given to the 
prospective patient himself or to some person in charge of him. 

For the purposes of these and other notices required, subs. (14) 
decrees that any notice under this section may be served by post. 

We come now to the making of the order which finds statutory 
authority in subs. (3) and (4). The applicant authority will have 
to call oral evidence, usually from the medical officer of health 
and the sanitary inspector supporting the allegations in the 
certificate. Having heard the evidence and proof of service of 
notices, the court, if it is satisfied that it is expedient to do so, 
may make an order, usually in accordance with the terms of 
the application, to cover any period not exceeding three months. 
It is within the discretion of the court (a) to order extensions 
not exceeding three months at a time, (6) to order a variation 
of the premises named in the original order, subject to fresh 
compliance with the proviso to subs. (3), ante, and to the same 
limitations as to distance, and (c) to revoke, if considered 
expedient, the original order or the latest extending order on 
the application of the patient (or someone on his behalf) 
which may be made at anytime after the expiration of six clear 
weeks from the making of such order; the applicant to serve a 
“* seven days’ notice ’ on the district medical officer of health. 

Ministry of Health Circular 37/51 invited the attention of 
local authorities to the National Assistance (Amendment) 
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Act, 1951, which came into force on September 1, 1951. This 
Act gave further powers to deal expeditiously with certain cases 
of persons in need of care and attention. Where the district 
medical! officer of health and another registered medical practi- 
tioner certify that the prospective patient should be removed 
from his place of residence WITHOUT DELAY—these are the 
operative words in deciding whether to proceed, in the first 
instance, under these amending provisions rather than along 
the normal channel of procedure laid down in the Act of 1948— 
an application for a removal order may be made to the appro- 
priate court of summary jurisdiction or merely to a single justice 
without giving any formal notices. The court or the justice 
may, if necessary, act ex parte. The application may be made 
either by the local authority, or by the medica! officer of health 
where the authority authorize him by general resolution to do so 
in cases where the amending Act applies. Evidence must be 
produced—a letter will suffice—that the person in charge of the 
hospital or other place is willing to receive the prospective 
patient. Under this “* quick ” procedure, the operation of the 
order, if granted, is limited to three weeks’ duration and is 
irrevocable during that time. It is important to note that any 
application for an order extending this period by not more 
than three months from time to time will have to be made in 
accordance with the provisions of s. 47 of the Act of 1948, as 
enacted, and any order made will similarly be subject to those 
provisions. Clearly, the special procedure provided by the 
amending Act is confined to initial action where urgency pre- 
vails, and is a temporary solution for three weeks only. 


At first sight, therefore, there may not appear to be much 
to be gained by its adoption, but this impression can be dispelled 
after a little reflexion. The hidden advantage lies in the fact 
that, all efforts at persuasion having failed to secure the voluntary 
acceptance of publicly provided care and attention, the reluctant 


prospective patient is, by what may be described as a “ cruel 


only to be kind motive,” compulsorily transferred to hospital 
where he soon discovers that his fear, common among the older 
generation, of the continued existence of institutions like the 
former worxhouse, is unfounded. On the contrary, he finds care 
and comfort which he has, perhaps, not known for years. It 
would not be surprising, therefore, if at the end of three weeks, 
he is prepared to become a voluntary hospital patient or, as the 
case may be, a willing inmate in Part III accommodation, with 
the consequence that no further statutory action is required. 
In the writer’s experience, this has been happening in his own 
locality and there is no reason to suppose that it is not true of the 
experience of local authorities elsewhere. Accordingly, whereas, 
when the Act of 1948 stood alone, the local authority had no 
alternative but to comply with the detailed procedure prescribed 
therein to obtain an order for three months or less, with which 
to convert the prospective patient, the Act of 1951 offers, 
wherever action has to be taken without delay, a greatly simplified 
machinery for achieving the same end. Whether or not the 
amending Act is applicable to any particular case rests, in the 
beginning, on the medical officer’s discretion, which will be 
tested when the complaint is heard. In the majority of cases, 
however, neither the local authorities nor their medical officers 
will wish to interfere with the liberty of the private individual 
unless the circumstances are serious enough to warrant urgent 
action. Furthermore, the tendency is for these cases to come to 
attention only when the plight of the person in need of care is 
growing desperate. Looking at the position in this way, one is 
led to the conclusion that a goodly proportion of cases fall to be 
dealt with under the later Act. 

Those remaining subsections of s. 47 of the Act of 1948 not 
so far mentioned, all of which are equally applicable to the Act 
of 1951, can now be summarized. 
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Where the patient is taken to a hospital provided under 
the National Health Service, he will, of course, be maintained 
there free of charge. Where he is removed to Part III accom- 
modation, the arrangements for payment outlined in paras. 19 
to 26 of Ministry of Health Circular 87/48 apply. In any other 
case the cost, insofar as it is not recovered from the person 
concerned or any liable relative, will fall to be borne by the local 
authority who obtained the order to remove the person from his 
home. 
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The ambulance service provided by local health authorities 
is to be available for the conveyance of persons in respect of 
whom a removal order is obtained. 

Any person who wilfully disobeys, or obstructs the execution 
of, an order shall be guilty of an offence and liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding £10. 

No enactment providing for the removal to, or detention in, 
hospital of persons suffering from notifiable or infectious diseases 
is affected. 


WEEKLY NOTES OF CASES 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Before Lord Goddard, C.J., Byrne and Parker, JJ.) 
January 19, 29, 1954 
GLUCHOWSKA vv. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Rent Control—Alleged excessive rent—Part of dwelling let at rent 
greater than that fixed for whole—Furnished Houses (Rent Control) 
ict, 1946 (9 and 10 Geo. 6, c. 34), s. 4 (1) (a). 

Case STATED by Middlesex justices. 

At a court of summary jurisdiction at Tottenham twenty informa- 
tions were preferred by the respondents, the London County Council, 
charging the appellant, Mrs. Gluchowska, with receiving excessive 
rents for twenty weeks for one room and a basement kitchen, contrary 
to s. 4 (1) (a) of the Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946. 

In 1949 a rent tribunal fixed the rent of three rooms and a basement 
kitchen in the appellant’s house which were let fully furnished at 
£1 7s. a week, and this rent was entered in the register under s. 3 (2) (a) 
of the Act. In 1952 the appellant let one of the rooms and the basement 
kitchen at a rent of £2, subsequently reduced to 35s. The justices 
convicted the appellant and fined her £40 in all. The appellant appealed. 

By s. 4 of the Act, “*(1) Where the rent payable for any premises is 
entered in the register . . . it shall not be lawful to require or receive 
(a) on account of rent for those premises . . . payment of any sum 
in excess of the rent so entered.” By subs. 2 overpayments are made 
recoverable by the person by whom they are made. 

Held, (Lorp Gopparp, C.J., dissenting), that the receipts in question 
were on account of a different unit of letting from that entered in the 
register, since the words “ those premises’ in s. 4 should not be 
construed to mean “those premises or any part thereof,” and, 
accordingly, no offence had been committed and the appeal must be 
allowed and convictions quashed. 

Per curiam: In any event, the fine imposed was excessive as being 
out of all proportion to the offences charged. 

Counsel: John Donaldson for the appellant ; 
respondents. 

Solicitors : 
Tottenham. 

(Reported by T. 


Widgery for the 


Windsor & Co.; M. Lindsay Taylor, Town Clerk, 


R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


January 21, 29, 1954 
BRIGHTON AND AREA RENT TRIBUNAL. 
SLAUGHTER 
Rent Control—Rent tribunal—Jurisdiction—** Dwelling-house ’’—Shop 
with flat over it—Covenant not to use premises or any part thereof 
except as shop—Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) Act, 1949 
(12, 13 and 14 Geo. 6, c. 40), s. 1 (1). 

APPLICATION for order of mandamus. 

An application was made to the Brighton and Area Rent Tribunal 
by Percy Harry Philip Slaughter and his wife (“the tenants’), to 
fix the standard rent under s. 1 of the Landlord and Tenant (Rent 
Control) Act, 1949, of premises occupied by them at 195, Tarring Road, 
Worthing. 

The premises consisted of a shop on the ground floor, and on the 
first floor, approached by an outside staircase, there were three rooms 
together with a bathroom forming a self-contained flat. The tenants 
carried on business in the shop premises and made their home in the 
flat. By a covenant in the lease it was provided that the tenants would not 
use the premises or any part thereof save as a shop only. The landlords 
contended that in view of the covenant the premises did not come within 
the Rent Restriction Acts, and that the tribunal had no jurisdiction 
to hear the application. Agreeing with this contention, the tribunal 
dismissed the application. 

The tenants obtained leave to apply for an order of mandamus 
directing the tribunal to hear the application. 

Held, that it was impossible to construe the covenant in the present 
case so as to prevent the tenants from living on the premises ; 
it was only where the covenant debarred the whole of premises from 


R. v. Ex parte 


, 


use as a dwelling-house, that that was conclusive against there being a 
dwelling-house ; otherwise the principle was that, be the premises what 
they might, if it appeared that they were let to a tenant to live in as a 
house, provided he was not a service tenant and the premises were of 
appropriate rental or rateable value, they came within the Rent Acts. 
The tribunal had, therefore, jurisdiction to hear the application of the 
tenants, and mandamus must issue. 

Counsel: Stogdon for the tenants; H. B. Grant for the landlords; 
Ashworth for the tribunal. 

Solicitors : Haslewood, Hare, Shirley Woolmer & Co., for Bosley & 
Co., Brighton; Chalton Hubbard & Co., for Marsh & Ferriman, 


Worthing ; The Solicitor, Ministry of Health. 
(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


January 26, 29, 1954 

R. vy. YORK ETC. RENT TRIBUNAL. Ex parte INGLE 

Rent Control — Rent tribunal — Jurisdiction — Furnished premises — 
House described in tenancy agreement as boarding-house—Basement 
and one room on ground floor used by tenant as residence— 
Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946 (9 and 10 Geo. 6, c. 34), 
S. bs 

APPLICATION for order of mandamus. 

By an agreement in writing, dated March 1, 1953, the landlord 
let to the applicant, Mrs. Gladys Betty Ingle, premises described as 
“ the boarding-house situated at 19 New Queen Street, Scarborough, 
with the fixtures, fittings and furnishings as per inventory ”’ at a rent 
of £327 12s. per annum. There was no covenant with regard to user, 
and thereafter the applicant and her family occupied the basement 
and one bedroom on the ground floor as their home and conducted 
the rest of the premises as a boarding-house. On Sept. 2, 1953, the 
applicant applied to the York, Harrogate, Ripon and Northallerton 
Area Rent Tribunal to fix a rent for the premises. The reference came 
on for hearing on Oct. 16, 1953, when the landlord objected that the 
tribunal had no jurisdiction in that what was let was business premises 
and not a residence. The tribunal acceded to the contention and held 
that they had no jurisdiction. The applicant obtained leave to apply 
for an order of mandamus directing the tribunal to hear the reference. 

Held, that the principles applied in R. v. Brighton and Area Tribunal, 
Ex p. Slaughter, supra, in determining whether premises, intended to 
be used partly as business premises and partly as a dwelling-house, 
constituted a “ dwelling-house” for the purposes of the Rent 
Restriction Acts, 1920-39, and the Landlord and Tenant (Rent Control) 
Act, 1949, were applicable to determine whether furnished premises 
were within the Furnished Houses (Rent Control) Act, 1946, and, 
accordingly, the premises in the present case were within the Act, 
and an order of mandamus to the tribunal must issue. 

Counsel: Van Oss for the applicant ; Moylan for the landlord ; 
Royle for the tribunal. 

Solicitors : Jaques & Co., for Whitfield, Bell & Smith, Scarborough ; 
Williamson, Hill & Co., for Moody & Co., Scarborough ; The Solicitor, 
Ministry of Health. 

(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


January 28, 1954 
STEPHENSON vy. JOHNSON 
Information—Defectiveness—Sufficient particulars not given to 
defendant—No reference to section alleged to have been violated— 
Magistrates’ Courts Rules, 1952 (S.1. 1952, No. 2190), r. 77. 

Case Statep by Northampton borough justices. 

At a court of summary jurisdiction at Northampton an information 
was preferred by the respondent, Johnson, an inspector of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, charging the appellant, Stephenson, 
that she, being an employer of workers to whom the Milk Distri- 
butive Wages Council (England and Wales) Wages Regulation Order, 
1952, made under the Wages Councils Act, 1945, applied, did, on 
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Dec. 21, 1952, unlawfully fail to pay remuneration not less than the 
statutory minimum remuneration to T, one of the workers, contrary 
to s. 11 of the Wages Councils Act, 1945, and the said order made 
thereunder. An objection was taken on behalf of the appellant before 
the justices that the information was defective in that it did not give 
reasonable information or sufficient particulars for the appellant to 
know what case she had to meet, but the justices overruled the objec- 
tion and convicted the appellant. 

Held, that the information was defective inasmuch as it should have 
contained a statement of the particular section of the order or schedule 
thereto which was alleged to have been violated and of the particular 
nature of employee’s employment and his proper wage. The appeal 
must, therefore, be allowed and the conviction quashed. 

Counsel: J. G. S. Hobson for the appellant; S. B. R. Cooke for the 


respondent. 

Solicitors: Sharpe, Pritchard & Co., for Becke, Green & Stops, 
Northampton ; The Solicitor, Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 
January 27, 1954 
PERCIVAL v. STANTON 
Fishery—Salmon—* Fixed engine *’—T-shaped net—Headpiece with 

three light anchors at sea-bed end—Anchors to keep net from 
getting out of shape, not to secure net to sea-bed as stationary 
— ct—Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. 5, 
. 16), s. 11 (1), s. 92 (1). 

CA ASE sade by Northumberland justices. 
‘At a court of summary jurisdiction an information was preferred by 
the appellant, John Percival, against the respondents, William Stanton 
and George Robert Stanton, charging them with unlawfully using a 


LAW AND PENALTIES 
OTHER 


WHEN ARE CHILDREN ABANDONED? 

A married woman was charged at West Ham magistrates’ court 
on January 25 last, with wilfully abandoning eight of her ten children 
in a manner likely to cause them unnecessary suffering or injury to 
health contrary to s. 1 (1) of the Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933. She was further charged under the same section with wilfully 
neglecting the children. 

The facts of the case are sufficiently recorded in the decision of the 
learned stipendiary magistrate, Mr. J. P. Eddy, Q.C., and the chief 
submission of the prosecution was that the word ** abandons ” means 
to put out of a person’s power the exercise of control over a child 
notwithstanding that that person may have an intention later to 
resume control. 

Reference was made during the case to R. v. Falkingham (1870) 
34 J.P. 149; R. v. White (1871) 36 J.P. 134; and R. v. Whibley 
(1938) 102 J.P. 326. 

Giving his decision, the stipendiary magistrate said that when 
the husband was sent away in 1951 to serve a long sentence of 
imprisonment, the defendant was left behind to bring up as best 
she could no fewer than ten children, the eldest of whom was fifteen 
years and the youngest only 2} years. He had no doubt she 
was a good mother. He carefully observed her demeanour when 
two of her children were giving evidence and also the demeanour 
of the children themselves. He was convinced that there was a real 
bond of affection between mother and children. He was satisfied 
that she went away because she could no longer stand her children 
being taunted with the fact that their father was in prison. There 
were few more deadly weapons in life than an evil tongue. There 
was nothing more out of keeping with modern thought than that 
the sins of the father should be visited upon the children. The mother 
determined to go away taking the two eldest children with her and 
try to make a fresh start somewhere else as far afield as reasonably 
possible. That is why she got a lift to Coventry, where she hoped 
to find work and to make a new home. Before leaving she said to 
the eight children, “* Don’t be frightened. I am coming back. I love 
you too much to leave you.”” The defendant failed in her adventure 
and had to return to West Ham, and finally she made her way to 
the local police station unaware that a warrant had been issued for 
her arrest. 

The magistrate said there was no reason why he should interpret 
the word “ abandons” in any way other than in its ordinary and 
commonly-accepted meaning. It meant to discard permanently. He 
was satisfied that the defendant hoped in due time to return to her 
children. Neither charge was made out and accordingly he discharged 
the defendant. 
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fixed engine, namely, a net secured by anchors, for taking salmon in 
tidal waters, namely, the sea south of Alnmouth, contrary to s. 11 (1) 
of the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act, 1923. According to the 
facts found by the justices, the net in question was a T-shaped net, the 
tailpiece of which, when shot from the boat, came very nearly to the 
shore. At the top it had cork floats to keep it floating on the water 
and on the bottom it had steel quoits to keep it straight. The headpiece, 
which also had cork floats to keep the net at its proper depth, had at 
the sea-bed end three light anchors. The approximate weight of the net 
when wet was upwards of eight cwt., and the anchors weighed about 
two lbs. The effect of the anchors was to weigh down the net to some 
extent so as to keep it from getting into a shapeless tangle, and to act 
as a drag or brake on the drift and movement of the net. The anchors 
did not act, and were not intended to act, so as to secure the net to 
the sea-bed as a stationary object. The sea-bed consisted of smooth, 
soft, shingly sand, and the net was able to, and in fact did, drift 
substantially with the current. By s. 92 (1) of the Act, *“* The expression 
* fixed engine ’ includes—(c) any net secured by anchors and any net 
or other implement for taking fish fixed te the soil, or made stationary 
in any other way, not being a fishing weir or fishing mill dam." ” The 
justices _were of opinion that the net in question was not a “ fixed 
engine ” within the meaning of the Act and dismissed the information. 
Held, that the words “ secured by anchors ”’ in s. 92 (1) (c) meant 
secured so that the net was fixed or stationary, and that the justices 
were right in holding that the net in question was not a “ fixed engine.” 
Counsel : Widgery for the appellant ; Aarvold and R. A. Percy, for 
the respondents. 
Solicitors : Sharpe, Pritchard & Co., for N. H. Thomas, Newcastle-on 
Tyne ; Crossman, Block & Co., for Adam Douglas & Son, Alnwick. 
(Reported by T. R. Fitzwalter Butler, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.) 


IN MAGISTERIAL AND 
COURTS 


The point at issue here, although a a “very short one, is nevertheless 
of considerable interest, and for this reason the writer has felt justi- 
fied in setting out fully the learned magistrate’s decision. It may 
be thought that although the decision in this case can be wholly 
justified, the intention of Parliament may well have been in 1933 to 
provide that a person who acted as the defendant did in the case 
reported above, should be liable to conviction. 

If the decision is followed it would appear that a door may have 
been opened for unscrupulous parents to avoid from time to time 
their parental responsibilities. 

The cases quoted at the hearing do not appear to the writer to carry 
the contentions of the prosecution or deferice very much further. In 
R. v. Falkingham, supra, a mother, who packed her unwanted illegiti- 
mate baby into a hamper and sent him by railway to the address 
at which the father was residing, was held by a majority of the fifteen 
judges who considered the matter, to have been properly convicted 
of abandoning the child. In R. v. White, supra, a father, knowing 
that his wife from whom he was separated, had laid their child, then 
under two years old, close to his front door at 7 p.m. on a night in 
October, left the child there and later came out of the house, stepped 
over the child and went away ; he returned at 10 p.m. and his atten- 
tion was drawn to the child by neighbours and his answer was “ It 
must bide there for what he knew and then the mother ought to be 
taken up for the murder of it.””. The child having later been restored 
to animation by a police constable, the father was charged with 
abandoning the child and held by the Court of Crown Cases Re- 
served to have been properly convicted. 

In the third case, R. v. Whibley, supra, a father who left his five 
children in a Juvenile Court when he did not obtain from the Court 
an Order that he sought, was held not to have brought himself within 
the ambit of s. 1 of the 1933 Act, on the ground that the abandoning, 
if there was one, was not such as to cause unnecessary suffering or 
injury to health. 

(The writer is much indebted to Mr. G. V. Adams, clerk to the 
West Ham justices, for information in regard to this case.) . 

R.L.H. 


No. 17 
AN UNUSUAL APPLICATION 
An application for a licence to act as a passage broker was heard 
by the St. Pancras magistrates last month, and granted by them. 
The statutory provisions relating to passage brokers are found in 
ss. 341 et seq. of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 
Section 341 defines a passage broker as a person who is in any way 
concerned in the sale or letting of steerage passages in any ship 
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proceeding from the British Isles to any place out of Europe not within 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Section 342 prohibits a person from acting as a passage broker 
unless he has first entered, with two good and sufficient sureties, into 
a joint and several bond to the Crown, in the sum of £1,000, and holds 
a licence to act as a passage broker. 

Section 343 requires an application for a licence to be made to the 
licensing authority for the place in which the applicant has his place 
of business. Subsection (2) provides that the licensing authority in 
the administrative County of London shall be the justices of the 
peace at petty sessions and elsewhere in England the council of a 
county borough or county district. 

By s. 344 it is enacted that a passage broker's licence shall, unless 
forfeited, remain in force until January 31 of the year following 
that in which it is granted. 

(The writer is much indebted to Mr. R. E. Davies, clerk to the St. 
Pancras justices, for information in regard to this case.) 

R.L.H. 


PENALTIES 

Aberdeen Sheriff Court—January, 1954—having in possession an 
offensive weapon without lawful authority or reasonable excuse 
(1)}—maliciously breaking a window (2)—assaulting husband (3)— 
fined a total of £8. Defendant was found in the lobby of the 
house occupied by her husband with a pocket knife with one 
blade open. Defendant maintained that she had gone to the 
house to return the knife to him. 
Bailey—February, 1954—corruptly obtaining the sum of £5— 
twelve months’ imprisonment. Defendant, a fifty-three year old 
Ministry of Transport driving and traffic examiner, noticed that 
a van was not displaying a ““C ” licence. He told the managing 
director of the company owning the van that the offence, if 
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reported, could cost him £20 at a magistrates’ court, but if £5 
was paid to him no more would be heard of the matter. Ata 
later meeting the money was paid over and defendant arrested. 

Edinburgh sheriff court—February, 1954—embezzling £1,277 (1)— 
embezzling £127 (2)—three years’ imprisonment. Defendant 
embezzled the larger sum while a clerk in the offices of the 
Sheriff Clerk of Midlothian. 

Manchester—February, 1954—ill-treating two children—two defen- 
dants—each sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. The 
children, girls aged twelve and ten, were by the husband's former 
marriage. They were made to have their meals standing up in 
a corner away from the six other children in the family, and when 
they returned from school they were immediately sent to bed and 
if their stepmother heard them talking in the bedroom they were 
hit, sometimes by the father and sometimes by the stepmother, 
and were later heard screaming. 

Bromley—February, 1954—driving while disqualified (1 )}—driving when 
not insured (2)—using a lorry to carry goods without a carrier’s 
licence (3)—one month’s imprisonment (1)—fined £3 and dis- 
qualified for a year (2)—fined £2, to pay £8 Ss. costs (3). Defen- 
dant, at the time of the offence, had only one month to run before 
his period of disqualification expired. He was let down by a 
driver and rather than let a builder down to whom he had con- 
tracted to carry bricks, he took the risk of driving himself. 

Croydon—February, 1954—failing to pay National Insurance contri- 
butions for two employees—fined £10 and ordered to pay arrears 
of £62 4s. 9d. 

Croydon—February, 1954—stealing two letters in course of trans- 
mission—fined £15, to pay £10 2s. 10d. costs. Defendant, a fifty- 
six year old postman, pleaded Guilty stating that he opened the 
letters out of curiosity. 


PARLIAMENT 


From Our Lobby Correspondent 


Mr. Arthur Skeffington’s Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill was given a unanimous Second Reading in the Commons. 

Mr. Skeffington said that cll. 1 and 2 implemented recommendations 
of the Law Revision Committee, 1937, as endorsed by the Committee 
under Lord Justice Jenkins last year. 

Clause | proposed that certain parts of the Statute of Frauds, 1677, 
should be repealed. That statute said that contracts which were made 
by executors or administrators, contracts made on consideration of 
marriage and contracts which were not to be performed within one 
year, could not be enforced in the courts unless they were in writing. 
Clause | proposed to repeal those provisions so that the contracts 
could be enforced in courts of law like other oral contracts. 

Clause 2 provided for the repeal of s. 4 of the Sale of Goods Act, 
1883, under which a contract made for the sale of goods of £10 or 
upwards could not be enforced in the courts if there was not a note or 
memorandum. That sum might have been a significant figure when 
originally inserted, but it was not so today and it led to abuse. 

Clause 3 provided that written notice of a summary charge should 
be given when a man was charged other than by summons. At present 
he received no written statement at all, and he was very often placed 
in very considerable difficulties in arranging for his defence. Mr. 
Skeffington said he was prepared to drop or alter that clause if the 
Home Office had weighty objections. 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir Hugh 
Lucas-Tooth, said the Government had no objection in principle to 
the objects of the Bill. There should be no great difficulty in proceeding 
with cll. | and 2, although it might be necessary to have some transi- 
tional provisions to deal with existing contracts made under the present 
law 

There were greater difficulties with regard to cl. 3, which would in- 
evitably throw a very considerable additional burden on those con- 
cerned, particularly the police. The balance of national interests had 
to be considered. The aim of the clause could probably be achieved 
without legislation at all, but if it was to be done by legislation, then 
the clause would need a very considerable amount of redrafting. The 
Government would consider the matter very carefully. 


CORONERS’ BILL 

The House also gave a unanimous Second Reading to Mr. Gerald 
Nabarro’s Coroners Bill. Mr. Nabarro explained that the Bill would 
enable the Home Secretary to prescribe the fees and allowances payable 
to witnesses at coroners’ inquests and to medical practitioners who 
made post-mortem examinations for coroners. He said that the 
fees prescribed by the Coroners (Amendment) Act, 1926, were in- 
adequate and should be brought into line with the fees payable to 
witnesses in other courts. 


Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth said that the Government would give the 
Bill every assistance in its passage through the House. 


WIFE BEATING, CO. DURHAM 

At question time, Mr. C. F. Grey (Durham) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether he was aware that the proba- 
tion officer’s report regarding John James Cowan, a former Durham 
miner, stated that he came from a district of Durham where it was a 
common thing for men to beat their wives and that it was generally 
expected and understood ; and whether he would instruct probation 
officers not to make such general charges in future. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department, Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, replied that he understood that the defendant’s solicitor’s clerk 
asked for a report from the probation officer, who explained that he 
could make a report only to the court ; the court did not ask for a 
report and none was made. The statement by counsel for the defence, 
as reported in the Press, appeared to have been the result of an 
unfortunate misunderstanding in the conversation between the pro- 
bation officer and the solicitor or his clerk. Probation officers outside 
London were not subject to his control but in any event he had no 
reason to think that they were in need of instruction of the kind 
suggested. 


JUVENILE LIAISON OFFICERS 

Brigadier F. Medlicott (Norfolk C) asked the Secretary of State if 
his attention had been drawn to the results which had followed in 
Liverpool from the appointment of specially chosen members of the 
police force as juvenile liaison officers ; and if he would encourage 
other areas to adopt that successful experiment in reducing juvenile 
crime. 

Sir David replied that the working of that scheme in Liverpool over 
the last three years have been examined. He believed it to be a sound 
method of coping with incipient juvenile delinquency, and would wel- 
come its adoption in other suitable areas. He was bringing details of 
the scheme to the notice of other chief constables, but it had to be 
left to each force to decide whether the local circumstances were 
suitable for its introduction in that police district. 


POLICE CONVICTIONS 
The Home Secretary stated in a written answer that during the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1953, forty-two members of police 
forces in England and Wales were convicted of offences. For the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1950, 1951 and 1952, the numbers 
were respectively thirty-one, thirty-three and thirty-eight. 
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PERSONALIA 


HONOUR 
Mr. Eric Sachs, Q.C., has been approved by Her Majesty for the 
honour of knighthood upon his appointment as a Judge of the High 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. R. Hiles, deputy town clerk of Bath, has been appointed town 


Court of Justice. 


clerk of Bury St. Edmunds. 


Mr. R. S. Cubitt, senior assistant solicitor to Walsall corporation, 
has been appointed deputy town clerk of Oldbury. 

Mr. Edward A. Trotman will succeed Mr. F. G. Whittuck upon his 
retirement as clerk to the Weston (Bath) and Keynsham justices. 


Mr. Trotman is a partner in Burges, Salman & Co., 


of Bristol, in 


which firm he entered into articles in 1935. 


Mr. W. C, Willmott, 
appointed clerk to Dover R.D.C. 


Mr. Geoffrey Newton, of the town clerk’s department, 
has been appointed assistant solicitor 


where he served his articles, 


to the Morecambe and Heysham Corporation. 


deputy town clerk of Hythe, Kent, 


has been 


Lancaster, 


Mr. Newton was ad- 


mitted in 1951, and is just completing his two years’ National Service. 


Mr. George Price Thomas, 


solicitor, 


has been appointed legal 


adviser to the Rhymney Valley Water Board. 
Mr. George Orme, senior assistant to the Walsall justices’ clerk, has 
been appointed senior court assistant to the clerk of Nuneaton and 


Tamworth justices. Mr. 


Alan G. Parker, general assistant, has been 


promoted to succeed him at Walsall. 


RESIGNATION 
Mr. A. K. Lomas, an assistant solicitor with Warrington corpora- 
tion, has resigned on obtaining an appointment with Wakefield county 


borough council. 


RETIREMENT 
Mr. Albert E. Matthews, clerk to the Chester justices for the last 


twelve years, is to retire. 


His deputy, 


Mr. Peter D. Perkins, has been 


appointed to succeed him, subject to Home Office approval. 


27,000 ex-Service men and women 
are in mental hospitals. A further 
74,000 scattered over the country 
draw neurosis pensions. Thousands 
of other sufferers carry on as best 
they can. Many of these need the 
assistance and understanding which 
only this voluntary Society, with 


Please help by 


OBITUARY 

His Honour Horace John Rowlands, a county court judge until 1944, 
has died at eighty-four. The son of a solicitor, he was called to the 
Bar in 1895, after taking honours in law at Oxford. He practised on 
the London and Midland circuits, and was elevated to the county court 
Bench in 1928 on the Clerkenwell circuit, transferring in 1934 to circuit 
32 (Norfolk and Suffolk), in which neighbourhood he remained till 
his death. He was for some years chairman of Norfolk Quarter Sessions 
and of the Norwich Rent Tribunal. 

Dr. Thomas Baty, D.C.L., LL.D., had died near Tokyo at the age 
of eighty-five. He succeeded an American as legal adviser to the 
Japanese government in 1915, and retained the post until 1941, 
Obtaining the Whewell Scholarship in International Law at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the Stowell Civil Law Fellowship at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, Dr. Baty read in the chambers of the future 
Lord Justice Romer, and was called to the Bar by the Inner Temple in 
1898. His works included /nternational Law, Britain and Sea Law, 
War and its Legal Results, and Canons of International Law. His 
Vicarious Liability (1916) was a provocative attack on what he 
regarded as a pernicious error of English law. He was for many years 
the honorary general secretary of the International Law Association. 

Mr. Arthur Monkhouse Wilson, who retired last year after thirty 
years as clerk of the rural districts of Amesbury and Salisbury & 
Wilton, has died at the age of seventy-one. He was the city coroner of 
Salisbury. 

Mr. Alfred Crutchett, who was a chief detective inspector at New 
Scotland Yard when he retired in 1922, has died at the age of eight-two. 
He served thirty years with the Metropolitan Police, and went to Scotland 
Yard in 1913 from the East End. 

Mr. John Farrow Betts, for nineteen years clerk to the Norwich 
justices, has died at the age of eighty. He was associated for forty-five 
years with Guildhall court, being articled to the clerk after taking’ a 
degree at Cambridge in 1896. He was assistant clerk until 1922, when 
he succeeded his chief. 

Mr. Walter M. Adams, governor of Her Majesty’s Prison, Perth, 
died suddenly on February 10. 





specialist staff, its own Curative 
Home and sheltered industry can 
provide. To all those who turn to 
the Society for help it offers THE 
DAWN OF A NEW LIFE. 

WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT 
URGENTLY. £60,000 required 
annually. No Government Grant. 


legacy, subscription or donation 


EX-SERVIGES WELFARE SOCIETY 


FOR THOSE WHO 


Patron : 
H.M. Queen 
The Queen 


Elizabeth, 
Mother. 


Enquiries addressed to The President, 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, 


Scottish Office : 
Midland Office : 


| 


The Ex-Services Welfare Society, 
E.C.4. 

Assistance Act, 
112, 
76, Victoria Street, 


SUFFER IN MIND 


President Field-Marshal 
The Lord Wilson of Libya, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. 
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They're recuperating 


HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 


In a typical year upwards of 250 animals belonging 
to poor owners receive recuperative and veterin- 
ary treatment atthe Home, including horses whose 
owners have been called up for military service. 
Loan horses are supplied to poor owners to enable 
their charges to enjoy a much-needed rest. 


THE HOME RELIES LARGELY ON LEGACIES 


to carry on this work. When drawing up wills for your clients, 
please remember to include The Home of Rest for Horses, 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


WOME OF REST FOR HORSES, WESTCROFT STABLES, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


LICENSING (SEAMEN’S CANTEENS) ACT, 1954 

In Home Office Circular No. 44/1954, attention is drawn to the 
above Act, which received the Royal Assent on February 10, 1954, 

The Act repeals Defence Regulation 60AA on July 1, 1954, in 
England and Wales (s. 3 (1)), and makes the licensing justices repon- 
sible for licensing the sale of intoxicating liquor in seamen’s canteens 
(s. 1). To qualify for a licence a canteen must be provided by a body 
approved by the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation and the 
need for it must be certified by the Minister. The Act immediately 
concerns only the twenty-four canteens in England and Wales, which 
are listed below. The sale of liquor in all these canteens ts at present 
authorized under reg. 60AA, and the Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation will grant the necessary approval and certificates in respect 
of them. The Act does not provide for the few other canteens in 
which the sale of liquor is at present authorized under reg. 60AA. 

4 licence under the Act will not be a justices’ licence within the 
meaning of the Licensing Act, 1953, but will authorize the holder 
to take out an excise on-licence of the kind specified in it in the same 
way as does an ordinary justices’ licence. The kind of excise on-licence 
to be specified will be at the discretion of the licensing justices. The 
licence will not require confirmation and the Act gives no power to 
attach conditions. The licence must, however, provide that food and 
now-intoxicating beverages shall be provided for sale at all times at 
which intoxicating liquor is sold (s. 2 (3)). 

The body providing a canteen must undertake to make rules as 
to the persons entitled to use the canteen in a form approved by the 
licensing justices, who may modify the draft rules submitted to them 
(s. 2 (2)). The body providing the canteen may later vary the rules, 
but only with the consent of the licensing justices. 

Part I of sch. 1 prescribes the procedure for applying for a licence. 
This is similar to the procedure for applying for an ordinary justices’ 
licence, except that notice need not be put up by the door of the parish 
church, nor be sent to the local authority ; but a copy of the plans, 
etc., must be sent to the police as well as to the clerk to the licensing 
justices 

The licensing justices may refuse to grant a licence for a new canteen 
only if the body providing the canteen fail to undertake to make 
rules as to the persons entitled to use it in the required form, or on 
one of the grounds set out in s. 2 (1)—that is, on the ground of the 
unsuitability of the applicant or of the premises, or on the novel 
ground of the existence of a tying agreement. In addition, an objection 
may be made to the situation of a canteen and the licensing justices 
may refuse to grant a licence if they think the objection has been 
made out 

Canteens which hold authorizations under reg. 60AA are treated 
substantially as if they were already licensed, and accordingly a licence 
for such a canteen cannot be refused on the ground of the unsuit- 
ability of the premises or of objection to the situation of the canteen. 
Further, the licensing justices must, if asked, grant a licence for all 
classes of liquor which the canteen has been authorized to sell under 
the regulation, and must allow the canteen to be used by all classes 
of persons who are entitled to use it under the authorization given 
under the regulation (s. 3 (2)). 

Section 2 (4) and Part II of sch. 1 provide for the grant of a pro- 
visional licence for a proposed canteen ; the licence will not come into 
force until the licensing justices have made it final after notice has 
been given. 

Licences will require annual renewal, and the Minister of Transport 
and Civil Aviation must certify annually that the canteen is still 
needed (s. 4 (2)). The licensing justices may not refuse to renew a 
licence except on the grounds set out in s. 4 (3). Section 4 (5) enables 
them, at the request of an applicant for renewal, to vary the kind of 
licence. Under s. 4 (6) five days’ notice of objection to the renewal 
of a licence must be given to the holder. 

Section 4 (4) gives the licensing justices, on renewing a licence, a 
power to require structural alterations, similar to that given in respect 
of ordinary licensed premises by s. 12 of the Licensing Act, 1953. 
The new Act provides no penalty for failure to comply, but such 
failure will be a ground for refusing to renew the licence on the next 
occasion, 

The transfer of a licence to a new manager of a canteen will require 
to be made either by the licensing justices (like the transfer of an 
ordinary justices’ licence) or by two justices of the peace sitting in a 
courthouse (ss. 5 (2) and 10 (3)). If however, the holder of a licence 
ceases to be the manager of the canteen, the person for the time 
being in charge of the canteen may sell liquor for fourteen days with- 
out transfer of the licence (s. 5 (1)). If a licence is transferred by 
justices of the peace the transfer must be confirmed by the licensing 
justices within three months, except that a temporary transfer followed 
by a transfer back to the original holder within four weeks will not 


need confirmation (s. 5 (3)). The only ground for refusing a transfer 
will be that the applicant is disqualified or is not a fit and proper 
person (s. 5 (4)). Paragraph 6 (1) and (3) of Part III of sch. 1 pre- 
scribes the procedure for applying to the licensing justices for the 
transfer, or confirmation of the transfer, of a licence. This is similar 
to the procedure for applying for the transfer of an ordinary justices’ 
licence, except that notice need not be given to the holder of the 
licence or to the local authority. Paragraph 6 (2) requires seven days’ 
notice to be given to the police of an application to justices of the 
peace for a transfer. 

Section 6 gives a right of appeal to quarter sessions from all decisions 
of the licensing justices, except under s. 7 (4) (see infra). Section 6 (2) 
applies ss. 35 to 37 of the Licensing Act, 1953. 

Section 7 (1) and (2) applies to licensed canteens the permitted 
hours for the sale and consumption of liquor fixed for licensed pre- 
mises in the district. The proviso to s. 7 (1) allows consumption of 
liquor at a meal for half an hour after permitted hours if the liquor 
was supplied during permitted hours with the meal. 

Section 7 (3) and (4) enables permitted hours on Sundays in Wales 
and Monmouthshire to be fixed by the canteen rules within the same 
limits as for clubs. Draft rules must be submitted to the licensing 
justices, who may modify them, but not so as to reduce the total 
number of hours proposed. 

Section 7 (5) enables the manager of a canteen to apply under s. 107 
of the Licensing Act, 1953, for a special order of exemption. 

Section 8 prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquor in a canteen for 
consumption outside the canteen. 

By virtue of s. 10 (1) licences may be renewed only at brewster 
sessions, but all other powers of the licensing justices, including the 
power to grant a new licence, may be exercised also at transfer sessions. 

Under s. 10 (2) the holder of a licence under the Act must be given 
the same notice of meetings of the licensing justices as the holders of 
ordinary justices’ licences. 

Section 11 and sch. 2 apply to licensed canteens all appropriate 
provisions of the Licensing Act, 1953, about the conduct of licensed 
premises, offences and related matters—e.g., powers of entry. Section 
129 of the Act of 1953 is applied with subs. (3) omitted, so that the 
prohibition of the sale to, or consumption by, persons under eighteen 
of liquor in a licensed canteen will be absolute. 


Existing Seamen’s Canteens 

Merchant Navy Club, Gloucester Road, Avonmouth; Barrow 
Sailors’ Home, 52, Ramsden Dock Road, Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs ; 
Merchant Navy Hotel, Saunders Road, Cardiff; Catholic Institute 
for Seamen, Channel House, Bute Street, Cardiff; Merchant Navy 
Officers’ Club, 18, Working Street, Cardiff; Shell Refining and 
Marketing Co., Ltd., Heysham Harbour, Lancs; Anchor House, 
Anlaby Road, Hull; Merchant Navy House, Hull; Summerland 
Rest and Rehabilitation Centre, Endmoor, Nr. Kendal; Henry 
Radcliffe Convalescent Home, Limpsfield, Surrey ; Ocean Club, 
17/19, Lord Street, Liverpool ; Plimsoll House, 1/2, Gambier Terrace, 
Liverpool ; Mersey Mission to Seamen, 1, Hanover Street, Liverpool ; 
Atlantic House, Hardman Street, Liverpool ; The Chinese Seamen’s 
Club, 33, Pennyfields, London, E.14; The Dutch Sailors’ Home, 
6, The Circus, Minories, London, E.C.3; Merchant Navy Hotel, 
Lancaster Gate, London, W.2 ; Norwegian Seamen’s Centre, Duchy 
Hotel, 41-44, Lancaster Gate, W.2; Apostleship of the Sea, Anchor 
House, Grange Road West, Middlesbrough ; Merchant Navy House, 
Dunning Road, Middlesbrough ; The Seamen’s Residential Club, 5, 
Osborne Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Southampton Sailors’ Home, 
Oxford Street, Southampton ; Merchant Navy Club, Queen Street, 
South Shields ; Westoe Towers Seamen’s Catholic Residential Club, 
Westoe Towers, Westoe Village, South Shields. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE 


Progress of Bills 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Tuesday, February 9 
Price Controw (No. 1) Bit, read la. 
MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL, read 3a. 
Wednesday, February 10 
(No. 2) Bit, read la. 
Thursday, February 11 
Civic Derence (ELECTRICITY UNDERTAKINGS) BILL, read 2a. 


Price CONTROL 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 
Dear Sir, 
CONSIDERING OTHER OFFENCES 

I have read with interest the article on ‘* Considering other offences ”’ 
(January 30, 1954) and would like to add a further point, namely, that 
where an accused pleads “* Not Guilty” to a charge and asks, after 
being found guilty, for other offences to be taken into account, and he 
subsequently appeals against the conviction, and should such appeal be 
successful, then the offences which have been taken into account will 
fall to the ground. 

In the circumstances I would consider it a wise course for at least 
one of the offences asked to be taken into account to be put to the 
accused, and a plea of “* Guilty ” taken and an adjudication given upon 
that offence, and the further offences taken into account thereon. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. D. ANDREWS, 
Magistrates’ Clerk. 
Magistrates’ Clerk’s Office, 
West Keppel Street, 
South Shields. 


The Editor, 
Justice of the Peace and 
Local Government Review. 


MUNICIPAL CARAVAN SITES 
Your article at p. 60, ante, has been read with interest. With 
regard to a Municipal Corporation’s power to run a caravan camping 
site the article expresses the view that the only legal power to operate 
such a site is contained in planning legislation. 
Section 4 (1) of the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, 
authorizes the council of a county district to acquire, lay out, provide 


Dear Sir, 


with suitable buildings and otherwise equip and maintain lands for the 
purpose of holiday camps or camping sites. There is no definition in 
the Act of ** holiday camps or camping sites ” but I have taken the view 
when looking at this section recently that “* holiday camp *” would 
include land equipped with chalets, ablutions, etc., and “ camping 
site’ would imply land either ready to receive caravans or already 
supplied with caravans and with all the usual amenities to cater for 
caravan campers. 

It would considerably assist if you could let me know whether s. 4 
of the 1937 Act was considered and rejected when the article was 
written and if so the reason for the view that it does not authorize 
municipal caravan sites. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. F. SIDNELL, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, 
40, Grosvenor Place, 
Margate. 

{Our contributor, J.F.G., gives as his opinion that the 1937 Act would 
apply to a “holiday” site, and he regrets that inadvertently he omitted 
a reference to the section. His article dealt principally with residential 
sites. to which the 1937 Act would certainly not apply.—Ed., J.P. and 
L.G.R.] 


NOTICE 


The next quarterly meeting of the Lawyers’ Christian Fellowship 
will be held at The Law Society’s Hall, Bell Yard, W.C.2, on Friday, 
February 26, 1954, at 6 p.m. Tea will be availabie from 5.30 p.m. 
The meeting, to which all lawyers, law students and visitors are warmly 
welcomed, will be addressed by Alderman Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., 
on the subject of ** The Christian ana Politics.” 


THE HOME FRONT 


It is true that the martyrdom of the lost souls of Stockholm 
lasted only four-and-twenty hours, but even that period may 
suffice to give a foretaste of the pains of hell. 

In case this revolutionary idea should prove attractive to 
subversive female elements in this Island, it may be instructive to 


On the last day of January the beautiful city of Stockholm, 
the Venice of the North, was plunged in unwonted gloom. For 
once this highly-cultivated, well-governed Capital was caught in 
the throes of a strike—a strike of an unusual nature, for which 
no Workers’ Charter could provide a remedy. For the strikers 
were the housewives, who for twenty-four hours withheld their 
labour and refused to perform their domestic duties. Taking 
their cue from a popular radio-programme, which called for the 
institution of a “* broomless Sunday,” just to show the men how 
helpless they would be alone, the wives in concert left their 
husbands to clean the home, to look after the children, to bathe 
the baby, and to cook the meals. The railways, co-operating in 
the scheme, sold half-price “* housewives’ tickets,”’ for country 
destinations, to any woman who could show a wedding-ring ; 
thousands queued at the City termini, and trains were crowded 
to capacity. Newspapers were filled with “‘ hints for husbands ” 
on domestic topics, and one Sunday journal specially engaged a 
cookery-teacher for the day to deal with telephone-calls from 
bewildered and desperate men. The strikers were no respecters 
of persons; the high and lowly were equally affected. The 
Prime Minister of Sweden called in a well-known restaurateur 
to give him instruction ; the Leader of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion was forced to forgo his dinner. All day long the cries and 
groans of deserted husbands resounded to heaven. Many eye- 
witnesses must have been reminded of those dreadful words that 
Dante saw, in his vision, inscribed upon the brazen gates of Hell : 

Per me si va nella citta dolente : 


Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore : 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 


“ Here is the road to the city of sorrow : 
Here is the road to affliction eternal : 
Here is the road to perdition infernal.” 


consider its legal implications; forewarned is forearmed. 
Clearly the Trade Disputes Acts provide no guidance for the 
conduct of a strike of wives, and one is driven back to the general 
principles of the common law. Marriage in one sense is a 
contract between the spouses ; it would seem to be a term of that 
contract, as generally understood, that in consideration of the 
right of maintenance the wife shall perform normal domestic 
duties. Recent decisions in the Divorce Division have not 
supported the view that a breach of that term by the wife con- 
stitutes a matrimonial offence—not, at any rate, such an offence 
as will by itself entitle the husband to repudiate his obligations. 
But that is not the end of the story, for there is high authority 
for the proposition that an act which would not be unlawful if 
done by one person may nevertheless amount to a tortious 
conspiracy if done by a number of persons in combination, 
notwithstanding that the means used are not illegal in themselves. 
** Numbers may annoy and coerce, where one may not” said 
Lord Lindley in Quinn v. Leathem [1901] A.C., at p. 538. And 
the proposition set out above has received approval from their 
Lordships’ House in Crofter Hand-Woven Harris Tweed Co. 
Ltd. v. Veitch [1942] A.C. 435. Although a husband cannot 
sue his own wife in tort, and therefore Husband A cannot sue 
Wife A for taking part in a housewives’ strike, he may well 
have a cause of action in tort against Wives B, C and D, who have 
conspired with, or induced, his wife to deprive him of his legiti- 
mate marital rights and have procured a breach by her of the 
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terms of the marriage contract, in refusing, neglecting or failing 
to perform those domestic duties on which his well-being 
depends. It is submitted also that he might claim damages in a 
similar action against any newspaper or broadcasting company 
which had incited the women in the first place. 


We devoutly hope that our courts may never be called upon 
to intervene in so calamitous a situation. Meanwhile we wonder 
whether our Swedish friends have realized that the credit—or 
discredit—for originating the whole idea lies, not with their 
Broadcasting Corporation, but with the Athenian comic drama- 
tist Aristophanes. 

In the second half of the fifth century before Christ Athens 
had reached the height of her power and culture. She was 
the acknowledged leader of the Greek States; her powerful 
navy had won her a colonial empire, and under the great states- 
man Pericles she had established a democratic system of govern- 
ment which has been a model to the world for three thousand 
years. But political demagogues, as so often in history, abused 
their power; and the City’s imperial ambitions lead to jealousy 
and enmity among those who had been her allies. 431 B.c. saw 
the start of the Peloponnesian War, in which Sparta and her 
allied States attacked the Athenian Confederation. Many of 
the colonies revolted, and in the year 413 the Athenian ex- 
peditionary force in Sicily suffered an overwhelming disaster at 
Twenty years of conflict had produced a great war- 
weariness among the people, particularly the conservative 
elements. Aristophanes, already a dramatist of note, was a 
leader of the Peace Party, which attacked the incompetence of the 
politicians and generals and advocated a negotiated truce. 


Syracuse 


At this dark moment Aristophanes wrote his play Lysistrata 
which was produced in 411 B.c. Lysistrata—the name may be 
colloquially translated “* Mrs. Demobber ’’—is a young house- 
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wife who is weary of the endless drudgery of domestic duties 
while the war drags inconclusively on. So she calls a House- 
wives’ International Conference. “‘ You know” apologizes 
one of the late-comers “‘ how hard it is for us women to get out ; 
either we have to fuss round our husbands, or to chivvy the 
servant, or to put the baby to bed, or wash him or feed him !” 
Eventually the meeting gets down to business ; while everybody 
complains how her husband keeps on unsettling her by coming 
home on leave for a few hours and then rushing back again to his 
unit, Lysistrata propounds her own original scheme for bringing 
the war to an end. 

“* Girls, there’s only one way to force our menfolk to make peace ; 
we must refuse them all sexual relations. All you have to do is to 
go home, put on your most attractive make-up ; wear your finest 
chiffon (and nothing else underneath)—make yourselves chic and 
smooth—and then, when the men are just dying to take you in their 
arms, repel them! Tell them you'll go on behaving like that until 
they sign an armistice. You won't have to wait very long ! ” 

And so it turns out. All the women delegates, from town and 
country, City and provinces, native and alien, friend and enemy 
alike, go back to their respective homes and put the plan into 
effect. In no time at all Spartan plenipotentiaries arrive in 
Athens to open armistice negotiations, and the play ends in 
general rejoicing. 

The outstanding thing about the whole episode is that Aristo- 
phanes, in the midst of a disastrous war, had the courage to 
speak his mind; and that the authorities, despite the current 
emergency regulations, permitted the play to be produced. 
W. S. Gilbert took a leaf out of Lysistrata’s book when, in 1884, 
he produced Princess Ida—suitably bowdlerized, of course, to 
suit Victorian tastes. Perhaps there is a moral in all this, if the 
ladies would but see it, for the dreary “ cold war ” conditions of 
the present day. A.L.P. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


All questions for consideration should be addressed to “‘ The Publishers of the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, Little London, 
Chichester, Sussex.’’ The questions of yearly and half-yearly subscribers only are answerable in the Journal. The name and address of ihe subscriber 
must accompany each communicaiion. All communications must be typewritten or written on one side of the paper only, and should be in duplicate. 


1.—Adoption— Consent of Putative Father—Proof. 

Miss A applied to a juvenile court to adopt her own child. As the 
child’s putative father would not give his formal consent to the 
adoption Miss A entered on her statement of application a request 
that the court dispense with his consent on the ground that it was 
unreasonably withheld. The putative father was served with a notice 
of the application and at the court hearing the clerk to the justices 
produced the detachable portion of this notice bearing the apparent 
signature of the putative father and stating: “I consent to the 
making of this order.” Miss A informed the court that she con- 
sidered this signature to be that of the putative father. Thereupon the 
court (a) deleted from the statement of application the request to 
dispense with the consent of the putative father, (6) accepted the 
signed detachable portion as evidence of his consent, and (c) made 
an adoption order in favour of Miss A. 

(1) Do you consider the court was entitled to accept the signed 
detachable portion as evidence of the putative father’s formal consent ? 

(2) Do you consider that before making the adoption order the 
court should have obtained his formal consent on the statutory form 
of consent as appears to be required by r. 3 of the Adoption of 
Children (Summary Jurisdiction) Rules, 1949, which states: “ any 
document signifying the consent of any person which is attached to a 
statement of application in accordance with these rules shall be in the 
form numbered 2 in the first schedule to these rules ” ? 

S.K.B. 


Answer. 

It is assumed that the putative father is liable to contribute to the 
maintenance of the infant under an order or agreement, otherwise 
his consent would not be necessary. 

We regard r. 3 as directory, but not as excluding every other method 
of proof. Here, there was no form of consent attached to the applica- 
tion, and so it became necessary to obtain consent, or to dispense with 
it, at a later stage. If at the hearing the justices were satisfied that 
there was sufficient proof of the handwriting of the putative father on 
the detachable part of the notice returned to the court, we see no objec- 
tion to their acting upon that consent. 


2.—Adoption—Statistics—Supplying to police. 

I should be glad to know whether in your opinion it would be 
proper for me to provide the police, apparently for statistical purposes, 
with details of adoption applications made to the juvenile court. 
The Adoption of Children (Summary Jurisdiction) Rules, 1949, provide 
that the hearing of such cases shall be in camera, but other than this I 
can find no help on the point. TUBIN. 

Answer. 

So long as the information is confined to figures, such as the number 
of applications, orders made, etc., we see no objection. What must 
not be given is any information about particular cases or such as might 
lead to the identification of persons concerned in proceedings. 


3.—Evidence—Alleged course of conduct—Indecent exposure. 

We have occasion to prosecute in a case of exposing under s. 4 of 
the Vagrancy Act, 1824. The particular female mentioned in the 
summons alleges a time in the afternoon but other evidence is available 
of a similar offence in the morning. The defence is understood to be a 
complete denial and not one of accident mistake or absence of intent. 
The case of Perkins v. Jefferey [1915] 2 K.B. 702, 79 J.P. 425, is always 
urged locally in these cases as authority for excluding any evidence of 
other acts which are not in effect a complete continuation of the 
offences charged, and even then the evidence is only admitted when a 
specific defence of accident, etc., has been put forward. 

We should be grateful of your views as to whether : 

1. Perkins v. Jefferey now has to be qualified by Harris v. Director 
of Public Prosecutions [1952] 1 All E.R. 1044; 116J.P. 248, and R. v. 
Marsh [1949] 33 Cr. App. R. 185 to enable evidence to be given with- 
out waiting for the accused to set up a specific defence. 

2. The extent to which you consider “ sufficiently proximate ” in 
Perkins v. Jefferey should be taken in any case. 

3. Whether in any case a complete denial is a defence of mistake. 

SAX. 
Answer. 

1. These cases must be considered where the defence may possibly 
be one of accident or mistake on the part of the accused, but where the 
defence is known to be a complete denial of the facts we do not think 
they justify the reception of evidence of other alleged offences. 


2. It is impossible to state a limit in days or weeks, but we should 
certainly say that two incidents on one day, or several incidents within 
a week or two would be “ sufficiently proximate.” 

3. We think not. If the defendant denied that any such incident 
occurred, or says that he was never at the place stated; we do not 
consider that a defence of mistake. We tiink the mistake must be 
some mistake on the part of the defendant, and rather like a defence of 
accident. 


4.—Hawkers—Sale of wood blocks. 

A defendant appeared before my court charged with the offence of 
hawking without a licence contrary to s. 6 of the Hawkers Act, 1888. 
The facts were that he was driving a horse and cart from door to door 
offering rough wood for sale. Argument arose as to whether or not 
he could be covered by the exception (6) of s. 3 of the Act as being “* the 
real worker or maker of any goods, wares or merchandise . . . selling 
or seeking orders for goods, wares or merchandise made by such real 
worker or maker.” It was suggested that he was “ manufacturing ” 
or “ working” the wood into logs or lengths fit for domestic use. 
Considerable sympathy was felt for the offender who, in conjunction 
with his father, had for very many years been carrying on the same 
calling as a wood merchant without any licence or interference from 
the police. He was convicted and fined 5s., regard being had to the 
case of Holland vy. Hall (1902) 66 J.P. 424 (mentioned in the footnote 
to Stone) where the employee of a sewing machine company offering 
the machines for sale was convicted, and also to the case of Moore v. 
Edwards (1820) 2 Chit. 213 (referred to at 22 Halsbury 104 note (g)) 
in which a person buying books in sheets and making them up was not 
held exempt as the maker. 

I thought the matter might be of interest to your readers and should 
like to know if you agree with the finding. SERVITE. 
Answer. 

The decision seems to have been correct. The man could hardly be 
described as the maker of goods made or worked. The case of Moore 
v. Edwards, supra, is a help in deciding what is meant by a maker. 


5.—Justices—Practice and procedure—Juvenile appearing before adult 
court—Requiring parents to attend. 

Is it necessary for the parents (or guardians) to be summoned to 
an adult court as is the practice when the hearing is at a juvenile 
court. JUCON. 

Answer. 

The relevant section (s. 34 Children and Young Persons Act, 1933) 
applies to all courts, as does ‘ 30, Summary Jurisdiction (Children 
and Young Persons) Rules, 1933. The attendance of the parents should 
be required in accordance with those provisions. 


6.—Loan—Children’s playground—Equipment. 

Some years ago a resolution at a parish meeting empowered the 
parish council to raise a loan to the extent of £3,600 for the purchase 
and adaptation of playing fields. It is now desired to put some 
children’s equipment into one of them, bought by virtue of the Physical 
Training and Recreation Act, 1937. The loan sanction had this Act 
as authority. The equipment includes swings, rocking horse, chute, 
and whirling wheel. 

1. Can loans be sanctioned for such equipment ? 
sanctioning authority ? 

2. Can these playthings be classed as “* adaptations "’ in view of the 
fact that the original authority from the parish meeting did not specify 
the Act or Acts under which the parish council was to proceed, 
although inasmuch as grants were discussed at the meeting it is implied. 

I have failed to find any authority for raising loans on this type of 
equipment, but since our penny product is £182 we cannot get very 
far out of income. CREAR. 


If so, who is the 


Answer. 

We think that the providing of the equipment is “ the doing of a 
thing which the council have power to do,” within the meaning of s. 195 
of the Local Government Act, 1933. Under that section the sanction- 
ing authority is the Minister of Housing and Local Government, and the 
consent of the county council is required. We think also that the 
parish meeting, when they consented under s. 193 (4) of the Act of 
1933 to “ adaptation,” must have contemplated equipment of some 
sort, and the things now proposed are presumably what is normal. 
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7.—Road Traffic Acts—Speed limit—Goods vehicle under three tons 
Carrying goods in connexion with owner's business. 

A summons was applied for before my justices alleging an offence 
against s. 10 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, of driving a vehicle at a 
speed exceeding thirty m.p.h., and on hearing the evidence at court 
the case was dismissed. 

The facts, as submitted by me, were as follows: The defendant 
drove a goods vehicle with pneumatic tyres and weighing under three 
tons on a road in a de-restricted area at forty-five m.p.h. The vehicle 
was authorized to be used under a carriers C licence, and at the time 
of the alleged offence was carrying a fourteen h.p. motor car engine. 
The driver is a printer by trade, and the vehicle is owned by his mother 
and the engine was being carried in connexion with her business. 

I have carefully read the cases of Blenkin v. Bell and Woolley v. 
Moore, and in my opinion the above facts are distinguishable from 
them, although these cases were submitted by the defence. 

It will be appreciated if you will give me your valued opinion on 
the above facts, so that I may be in a position to determine what 
further action I may take in the event of further cases of a similar 
nature. JERIC. 

Answer. 

On the facts stated, this vehicle, at the material time, was clearly 
within para. 2 (1) (a), first schedule, Road Traffic Act, 1930, and 
subject to a speed limit of thirty miles per hour. 

The two cases referred to were both decided on the basis that the 
vehicles in question in them were not, at the material time, carrying 
goods. The cases have no bearing on the facts we are asked here to 
consider. 


8.—Road Traffic Acts—Traffic signs—Lights—Evidence that lights 
were working properly at time of alleged offence. 

A motorist has been summoned at the instance of the police for 
two offences, viz. 

(1) Driving without due care and attention ; and 

(2) Failing to conform to traffic signals, contrary to s. 49 of the 
Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

My firm have been instructed to defend the motorist and I wondered 
whether you could assist me in relation to the second charge of failing 
I have been informed—although I myself have not 


to conform etc 
that comparatively recently the Divisional 


seen a report of the case 


Court upheld an appeal against sentence by a motor driver on the 
ground that the prosecution had not adduced evidence to the effect 
that the traffic signals were accurate and/or in proper working order 
at the material time, and we wondered whether by any chance you 
had any record of such decision, in which event perhaps you could 


and very kindly would furnish me with the reference and short 
particulars. I rather fear that s. 36 of the 1934 Road Traffic Act will be 
against me. Jay. 
Answer. 
We are not clear just what point our correspondent has in mind. 
Section 36 of the Road Traffic Act, 1934, absolves the prosecution 
from the need to prove that the sign is of the authorized type and 
that it is lawfully placed on the road, but there must always be evidence 
to show what signal was being given by the lights at the time an offence 
is alleged to have been committed. This evidence is, at times, direct 
evidence of the colour of the light which the defendant passed and, 
at others, it is evidence of the colour of another light in the system 
coupled with evidence of how the system works and of the fact that the 
system was found to be working correctly at, or immediately before or 
after, the time of the incident. 
We do not know of the High Court case to which our correspondent 
refers 


9.—Road Traffic Acts—Unladen weight—Vehicle used with container 
for carrying cattle—Whether part of unladen weight—Speed limit 
if container not carried. 

I would submit this problem to you dealing with cattle containers 
which are detachable from the main lorry. 

Generally speaking, the matter appears to be dealt with by s. 26 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, which states that for “* the purposes of 
this part of this Act and of any other enactment relating to the use of 
motor vehicles on roads, the weight unladen of any vehicle shall be 
taken to be the weight of the vehicle inclusive of the body and all parts 
(the heavier being taken where alternative bodies or parts are used) 
which are necessary to or ordinarily used with the vehicle when working 
on a road. On the face of it, this would undoubtedly cover such 
lorries and containers. Section 26 of the Vehicles (Excise) Act, 1949, 
lays down special exceptions so far as taxation is concerned, for these 
vehicles, “ for the purposes of this Act.” Subsection 2 (c) of this s. 26 
includes a provision which undoubtedly exempts this type of vehicle 
and body from extra duty ; that is to say, if the vehicle itself, without 
the body, is under three tons in weight unladen, duty is paid on that 
weight and not on the increased weight complete with body, which in 
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all probability is well over three tons. Arising from that there is the 
question of the speed limit disc prescribed by reg. 63 of the Motor 
Vehicles Construction and Use Regulations, which subs. 2 of that 
regulation says “ . Shall apply to every motor vehicle ” (the excep- 
tions therein would not appear to be material). 

My own view is that s. 26 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, covers these 
vehicles, and they are therefore restricted to twenty m.p.h. even if their 
special body is empty, but a further point again arises here : lorries are 
frequently used without any extra body on at all, for instance, to carry 
loads of baled hay or other fodder—these loads are often greater in 
height and weight and therefore it is submitted probably more dan- 
gerous upon the road than the superimposed body loaded with cattle. 
Many operators of these lorries then feel that because they have no 
additional body upon their vehicle that they are not limited to 
twenty m.p.h. if the vehicle itself is below the three-ton limit, but can 
drive up to thirty m.p.A.: again s. 26 of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, 
would appear to be the material section, and by reason of that section 
it would seem that regardless of their load or otherwise, any vehicle 
which is constructed for the carriage of such superimposed body is at 
all times subject to the twenty m.p.A. limit, and should accordingly 
carry its twenty mile disc. 


I should be interested to know your views on this subject. JuGMoB. 


Answer. 

We cannot find a case dealing with such a container, but we think it 
would probably be held for the purposes of s. 26 Road Traffic Act, 
1930, to be an alternative body and would, therefore, decide the un- 
laden weight for the purposes of Part I of the Act. In Stone, 1953, at 
p. 2800 Scott v. Dickson (1939) 83 Sol Jo. 317 is noted as deciding that 
the disc must be carried although the weight of the vehicle unladen 
when used is less than the registered weight. We think, therefore, 
that such a vehicle is at all times restricted to twenty miles per hour. 


10.—Tort—Conversion—Civil and criminal proceedings. 

In February, 1952, Mr. W, the customer of the K Co-operative Society, 
by arrangement with the Society visited the premises of the C Furnish- 
ing Warehouse to choose a suite of bedroom furniture. He selected a 
specific suite and the furnishing warehouse agreed to store it until it 
was required by Mr. W who was shortly to become the occupier of a 
house, the invoice being marked “* Stored until required for Mr. W ” 
and his address. The K Co-operative Society paid the requisite sum 
of £72 2s. 6d. for the suite, Mr. W by private arrangement paying the 
Society later. 

Some months later when he required the suite, Mr. W attended the 
warehouse for it and on that and subsequent other occasions was given 
several excuses, but the suite was not available. Now the K Co- 
operative Society have received a notice from a local accountant that 
Mr. H, the sole proprietor of the furnishing warehouse, had assigned all 
his property to him for the benefit of his creditors and inviting the 
Society to prove its debt and share with the rest of the creditors. The 
suite of furniture has been disposed of at some previous time by Mr. H, 
and is not comprised in the list of property so assigned. 

In view of the fact that the Society will not recover its full debt by so 
proving but probably only one-quarter, would you advise me as to: 

1. Can the Society maintain an action for conversion to recover the 
sum of £72 2s. 6d. plus damages (if any) and costs? If successful the 
judgment for such sum claimed would presumably have priority and be 
met in full before the claims of the ordinary creditors. 

2. I opine that the conversion constitutes larceny by virtue of s. 1 
of the Larceny Act, 1916 (taking the Act as a whole, I feel this must be 
preferred to s. 20—fraudulent conversion). This being a felony would 
prevent an action as in 1, supra, being brought before the civil court 
until the defendant had been prosecuted for the felony. Should I, 
therefore, immediately acquaint the facts for them to investigate the 
circumstances and take such action as they consider necessary ? 

3. What other steps should I now take to prevent distribution of 
the assets by the trustee, having been informed that such distribution 
will take place within one month ? SASET 


Answer. 

1. W has a right of action against H, and we think the Society may 
have a right in consequence of their position vis-d-vis W. If they 
succeed, they will be entitled only to share in the distributable assets, 
not to priority payment, this not being a preferential debt. 

2. The charge, if any, would be larceny as a bailee, and therefore 
steps to prosecute would have to be taken before a civil action could be 
brought. Whether such an offence has been committed depends 
upon what exactly happened. It is not enough to prove that H is 
the proprietor of the business. It must be proved that he personally, 
or through some servant acting with his full knowledge, fraudulently 
disposed of the furniture. Unless there is clear evidence to this effect 
it would be useless to prosecute. 

3. A bankruptcy petition could be filed. We cannot suggest any 
other course likely to be effective. 
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OFFICIAL AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, ETC, (contd.) 


ITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE 


Appointment of Assistant Solicitor 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Solicitor in the Town 
Clerk’s Office at a salary of £695-£760 (A.P.T. 
Grade VI). Local Government experience 
desirable but not essential. 

The appointment is superannuable and is 
subject to (a) the National Scheme of Con- 
ditions of Service, (6) the passing of a medical 
examination, and (c) determination by one 
month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age and experience, 
with the names of three referees, should reach 
the undersigned not later than March 6, 1954. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will 
disqualify. 

JOHN ATKINSON, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne :. 


cr OF SALFORD 


Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace 


APPLICATIONS are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for the above positions. 

Previous local government experience is 
essential. 

Salary 
£2,750. 

The conditions of service recommended by 
the Joint Negotiating Committee for Town 
Clerks will apply to the appointment and the 
salary as Clerk of the Peace will be £250 per 
annum. 

Applications, giving the names. of two 
referees, addressed ‘“* The Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Town Hall, Salford 3, 
Lancs,” and endorsed “* Town Clerk and Clerk 
of the Peace,”” must reach me not later than 
February 27, 1954. 

>. 


as Town Clerk £2,500, rising to 


TOMSON, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Salford 3. 





FRANK DEE, 


INCORPORATED INSURANCE BROKER, 


30, St. Anns Road, Harrow 


Tel. : Harrow 1207/3069 





The National Association of Discharged | 


Prisoners’ Aid Societies (Incorporated) 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 





FUNDS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY 
NEEDED 
It must be right to help one wishing to make 
good after a prison sentence 





Registered Office : 
St. Leonard’s House, 66, Eccleston Square, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Tel.: Victoria 9717/9 


| with considerable 
| perience for the above appointment. 








DOGS’ HOME Battersea 


INCORPORATING THE TEMPORARY 
HOME FOR LOST & STARVING DOGS 


4, BATTERSEA PARK ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8, 
AND 
FAIRFIELD ROAD, BOW, E. 
(Temporarily closed) 


OBJECTS : 


To provide food and shelter for the lost, 
eserted, and starving dogs in the 
Metropolitan and City Police Area. 

To restore lost dogs to their rightful owners 


To find suitable homes for unclaimed dogs 
at nomina! charges. 


+ Te destroy, by a merciful and painless 
method, dogs that are diseased and 
valueless 


Out-Patients’ Department (Dogs 

and Cats only) at Battersea, Tues- 

days and Thursdays - 3 p.m. 

Since the foundation of the Home in 
1886 over 2,000,000 stray dogs have 
received food and shelter. 


Contributions will be thankfully received 
by BE. L. HEALEY TUTT, Secretary. 














Boroucu OF HENDON 


Appointment of Deputy Town Clerk 
APPLIC ATIONS are invited from Solicitors 
Local Government ex- 
Salary : 
£1,650 x £50 — £1,900 per annum. Full par- 
ticulars obtainable from the Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Hendon, N.W.4, to whom applica- 
tions for the post must be sent by March 3, 


LEONARD WORDEN, 
Town Clerk. 


| 1954, 





FSsex PROBATION AREA 


Appointment of Female Probation Officer 


| APPLICATIONS are invited for the appoint- 


ment of a full-time Female Probation Officer. 
Applicants must not be less than twenty- 


three, nor more than forty years of age, except 
| in the case of serving probation officers. 


The appointment will be subject to the 


| Probation Rules, 1949, and the salary will be 


according to the scale prescribed by those 
Rules. 

Applicants should be able to drive a car. 

The successful applicant will be required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, present position, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than three weeks after the appearance of this 
advertisement. W. J. PIPER, 

Clerk of the Peace and 
of the Probation Committee. 
Office of the Clerk of the Peace, 
Tindal Square, Chelmsford. 





REMINDERS ON DRAFTING 
A LEASE 


by ESSEX 
Printed in folder form, ready for 
immediate Office use. 


Price Is. each, Postage free 


Six copies 5s. Twelve copies 9s. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE LTD. 
LITTLE LONDON, CHICHESTER 











METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


For Examinations: Law Society ; Bar ; 
Diploma in Public Administration ; 
Administrative) ; General Certificate of Education ; Professional Accoun- 
tancy, Cost Accountancy and Secretarial examinations : 
Practical (non-examination) courses in business and other subjects also 





MORE THAN 


70,000 


: Post War Examination : 
! Successesand Hundreds : 
i of First Places Prizes : 
: and Other Honours. : 


available. 


Albans. 





if 


LL.B., B.Sc. (Econ.), etc. Degrees 
Local Government (Clerical an ans 


Civil Service, etc. 


“A 


Write, to-day, for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning the examination (if any) or 
subjects in which you are interested, to the Secretary (G105) Metropolitan College, St. ” 
(or call at 30, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4.) 


UCU 
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REGISTER OF LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, 


VALUERS AND SURVEYORS 


CHESHIRE 


CHESTER—HARPER, WEBB & CO., Chartered Surveyors, 
Rating Specialists, 35 White Friars, Chester. Tel. 


DEVON 


EXETER—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A./., 8 Queen 
Sereet, Exeter. Est. 1884. Tels. 3204 and 3592. 


ESSEX 
ILFORD AND ALL ESSEX.—RANDALLS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers, | Medway Parade, 
—— Rd., Ilford. Est. 1884. Tel. iLFord 220! 
(3 lines). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
CIRENCESTER AND COTSWOLDS.—HOBBS & 
CHAMBERS, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1., Market Place, Cirencester. 
(Tel. 62/63) and Faringdon, Berks. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BARNET & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
High Street. Tel. 0086, and at New Barnet. 


KENT 
BECKENHAM—BROMLEY.—SUTCLIFFE, SON & 
ae Estate Agents and Surveyors, The Old 
Cottage. tate office, opp. Shortlands Station, Kent. 
Tel. RAV. paoelsy. Also at 20 London Road, Bromley. 
RAV. 0185/7. 


13/15 


LANCASHIRE 
BLACKBURN & EAST LANCASHIRE.—SALIS- 
BURY & HAMER (Est. 1828). Mills and Works Valuers, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 50 Ainsworth Street, 
Blackburn. Tel. 505! and 5567. 





LANCASHIRE—continued 


MANCHESTER.—EDWARD 
KENYON, !2 York Street. 
1937. Telegrams Russoken. 


SON 


RUSHTON, & 
CENtral 


Est. 1855. Tel. 


LONDON AND SUBURBS 


GER. 585i * SHAWS BRI. 7866 x 


(EAL) LTD. 


“ ESTATE OFFICES,” 76-80 SHAFTESBURY AVE., W.1 
and at 151 DULWICH ROAD, S.E.24 





J. H. W. SHAW, PP.CLA. FALPA., FV. 











ANSCOMBE & RINGLAND, Surveyors, Chartered Estate 
Agents, 8 Wellington Road, N.W.8. Tel. PRI. 7116 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO., Chartered Surveyors, Land 
Agents and Auctioneers, 7 Charles Il Street, St. 
James's Square, London, S.W.!. WhHitehali 3911. 
Also at Southampton. 

FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fieet Street, E.C.4. 


H. C.WILSON & CO., 51 Maida Vale,W.9. Est. 1853. 
Tel. Cunn. 6111 (4 lines). 


MIDDLESEX 


POTTERS BAR & DISTRICT.—WHITE, SON & PILL, 
58 High Street. Tel. 3888. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NOTTINGHAM.—KINGSTON & PARTNERS, Sur- 
veyors, Valuers, Town Planning Consultants and indus- 
trial and Rating Valuers, 14 Chaucer Street. Tel. 45290. 


RETFORD.—HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, 20 The Square, Retford, Notts. Tel. 531/2. 
9 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. Tel. 25206. 9! Bridge Street 
Worksop. Tel. 2654. 


SURREY 


CAMBERLEY (HANTS & BERKS BORDERS).— 
SADLER & BAKER, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, 3! High Street. Est. 1880. Tel. 1619. 

ESHER—W. J). BELL & SON, Chartered Surveyors, 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 5! High Street, Esher. 
Tel. 12 

GUILDFORD.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., High Street. 
Tel. 62927/8. 

SURBITON.—E. W. WALLAKER & CO, F.A.L.P.A,, 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Valuers and Estate Agents, 57 
Victoria Road, Surbiton. Tel. ELMbridge 5381/3. 


SUSSEX 


BOGNOR REGIS, CHICHESTER, SELSEY & DIST- 
RICT.—CLIFFORD E. RALFS, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
Estate Agent, Surveyor, Knighton Chambers, Aldwick 
Road, Bognor Regis. (Tel.: 1750). 

BRIGHTON4G HOVE.—H.D.S. STILES & CO.,Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
101 Western Road, Brighton |. Tel. Hove 35281 (3 lines). 
And at London. 








Second Edition 


Notes on 


JUVENILE 
COURT LAW 


By A. C. L. MORRISON, C.B.E. 


Formerly Senior Chief Clerk of the 
Metropolitan Magistrates’ Courts 


This summary by Mr. A. C. L. 
Morrison, C.B.E., was, when first 
published in April, 1942, so well 
received that it had to be reprinted 
many times. For the present edition 
not only has the Summary been 
rewritten and recast throughout, 
but the format has also been changed, 
and it will now slip easily into the 


pocket. 

Prices: 2s. 6d. per copy, postage 
and packing 6d. In bulk (posting 
and packing free), 10 copies for 
£1 1Is., 25 copies for £2 6s., and 
50 copies for £4. 


Justice of the Peace Ltd. 
Little London, Chichester. 











Conference on Road 
Safety and the Law 


Victoria Halls, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 


Sat., Mar. 27, at 10.30 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Dr. A. L. Goodhart, K.B.E., Q.C. 


SPEAKERS : 

Sir Carleton Allen, Q.C., D.C.L., J.P. 

Mr. J. P. Eddy, Q.C. (Stipendiary Magis- 
trate for East and West Ham) 

Mr. Walter Raeburn, Q.C. (Recorder of West 
Ham) 

Lt.-Col. H. Rutherford, Chief Constable 
of Oxfordshire and a Clerk to a Magis- 
trates’ Court. 


Questions and Discussion. 
Full particulars from the Pedestrians’ Associa- 


tion for Road Safety, 44/45, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel. : City 5116. 





Established 1836. Telephone : Holborn 0273. 


GENERAL REVERSIONARY 
AND INVESTMENT CO. 


ASSETS EXCEED £4,000,000 
Reversions and Life Interests Purchased. 
Loans Granted thereon. 

Apply to the Aoruary, 69, Cargy Street, W.C.2 














LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ 
BYELAWS 


By A. S. WISDOM, Solicitor 


This booklet is a summary 
of byelaw-making powers 


possessed by local authori- 


ties. 


Concise and comprehensive. 
Compiled in convenient 
form for ready reference. 


Price 4s. Postage and packing 6d. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
LTD. 


LITTLE LONDON 
CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 
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